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WILL HE BREAK THE CHAIN = 
A MONTH OF BATTLING WITH THE TRUSTS 
THE SUPREME COURT CURBING THESE MODERN GIANTS 
BY DECISIONS OF LARGE IMPORT 
HE chief eve $C e pas I the Unite States hat the « ol « eB sto North- 
have ntered in three de¢ ns by the Supren \ I G t Norther oads by t e No n Se 
gainst three trusts, the Northern S¢ es Merger e lation « e act of Congress e Sher- 
Coal Roads and the Gas Trust of Chicago Che Nor s ir as eclares illegal every combi- 
Securities Merger was declared to be in violation of the She S comme g Sé 
man Act; the Coal Railroads were ordered to show eir books ‘ S eig S 1 I S mpts to 
the request of the Interstate Commerce Commission, wl S ¢ SW he 
' they had refused to do; and the People’s Gas Company oi Cl ( rus ( s omb on in 
‘ago lost its contention that the City Council could not fix a restrai uterstate and international comn ree t 1s 
i ite of seventy-five cents a thousand fee ir g Of mino g Q mdemn Oo ( Under 
i mportance to these decisions was the reso ) pproved by S ) Ve ads da t cha ( he 
Congress by which the Department of Commerce and Labs Hill-M ( g them s but the de- 
: Was authorized to investigate the Bee rust; and also the g company parall reting 1es 
| fixing of a date by Congressman Littlefield fo e Judiciary  s¢ g terests, is ce é res trade 
Commnittee of the House to investigate the Paper Trust. and s 
In making the decision against the Northern Securities The decision of the Court mily declare vali e de 
Merger the Supreme Court was divided five to four. Justices vi ( stockholding company whereby the advantages o 
Harlan, Brown, Brewer. McKenna, Day rendered the de- monopoly w sought witho s penalties, b firms tl 
cision for the Government, while Chief Justice Fuller and cons of the anti-trust law, rengthens the 
Justices White, Peckham, and Holmes dissented. powel Congress ove iterstate trade restraints of 
F This decision owes its importance in that it establishes the — trade : ble or unreasonable, are unlawiul. The court 
right of the government to regulate the transportation busi- further holds that it is not necessary to show, in action against 
ness of the United State. It will, therefore, rank with the in at state st, that it actually suppresses trade, but that it 
come tax decision and that one concerning the constitutional tends to create monopoly and check the flow of free compe- 
status of our insular possessions tition. Furthermore under this decision courts may make or- 
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ders necessary to dissolve or suppress illegal combinations. 


The dissenting minority of four submitted two opinions 
wherein it was held that “before a statute is to be taken to 
punish that which always has been lawful it must express its 
intent in clear words”; and that congressional power to regu- 
late interstate commerce does not carry power to regulate 
the ownership of stock in state corporations, because such 
corporations may be in part engaged in interstate commerce. 

Another important feature in the decision was the separate 
opinion of Justice Brewer. Instead of holding that the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act included all contracts, “‘reasonable” or 
“unreasonable,” in restraint of interstate trade, he thought 
the ruling should be that the contracts were unreasonable re- 
straints of such trade, and therefore within the scope of the act. 

The Northern Securities Merger was formed on November 
13, 1901, under a New Jersey charter. Northern Pacific stock 
was taken in at 115 and Great Northern at 180. The author- 
ized capital stock was $400,0c0,000, of which about $365.000,000 
has been issued in return for about 99 per cent of the Northern 
Pacific and 75 per cent of Great Northern. 

*** 


In the decision relating to the Coal Railroads the Supreme 
Court establishes on a firm basis the legal right of govern- 
ment agencies to investigate the business of interstate carriers. 
It sustains in the completest and most satisfactory way the 
policy of publicity. 

The issue before the court was not a complicated one. At 
a hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
Coal Railroads refused to produce contracts which had been 
made with their associated coal companies. It was contended 
that the commission was exceeding its powers when it asked 
for these papers. In his opinion Justice Day says that the com- 
mission is lawfully authorized to investigate the affairs and 
business methods o 


interstate railroads—how their traffic is 
conducted, what are the relations between the carrier and its 
shippers, and what are the rates charged and collected. The 
testimony afforded by the contracts is held to. be competent 
as bearing upon the manner in which transportation rates are 
fixed and in determining the question of reasonableness into 
which the commission may inquire. 

While this decision may appear to be comparatively inno- 
cent so far as its application to the trust question is con- 
cerned, yet in its wider significance it means the settlement of 
some of the gravest problems now before the people. It not 
only sustains the right of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to call for all information which has a bearing on any question 
at issue, but even more than that it places a foundation under 
the Department of Commerce and Labor which permits it to 
give thorough publicity to every feature of any business con- 
ducted as a trust. If publicity will cure the worst evils of the 
trust problem, there is now abundant authority for making 
investigations. 

*x* * * 

In the case of the People’s Gas Company against the city of 
Chicagé the Supreme Court affirmed another principle which 
protects the rights of the community as against the corpora- 
tion. The case involved the validity of the Chicago ordinance 
fixing a rate of 75 cents a thousand feet for gas. The effect 
of the decision is to sustain the validity of the ordinance. The 
gas company alleged that the ordinance was in violation of a 
contract contained in its charter of 1855, amended in 1865, and 
also that the act of 1897, prohibiting the increase of rates be- 
yond a certain figure, had the effect of prohibiting a reduction. 
The court did not accept either contention. 

Chief Justice Fuller, who delivered the opinion, discussed 
the effect of the Merger and of the act of 1897, holding that it 
could not extend the privileges of the old company to the 
property acquired with the new. 

This decision, while it was not as clear as might have been 
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desired by those municipalities which wish to regulate local, 
but haughty, concerns that deal directly with the majority of 
their people, was yet true to the general principle that the peo- 
ple have rights which must be respected. It deals a heavy bl 


ow 
to the idea that any corporation can have “perpetual s1 
sion” to antiquated rates. 


1cceS- 
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The resolution of Congress asking Secretary Cortelyou to 
investigate the Beef Trust requested him to ascertain “the 
causes of the alleged low price of beef cattle in the United 
States in July, and the unusually large margin between the 
prices of beef cattle and the selling prices of fresh beef.’”’ He 
was also directed to ascertain and report whether the prices 
have been manipulated by any corporate combination, and, if 
so, what the capitalization, management and profits of such 
combinations are. 

The Paper Trust, which is to be investigated, has been 
carrying on a domestic trade of $24,000,000 a year, and it is 
asserted that by means of a very high protective tariff the price 
of paper has been raised beyond all reasonable limits, compe- 
tition has heen stifled and the output arbitrarily cut down. 

At a recent meeting of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association in New York figures were presented showing that 
the International Paper Company—the trust—instead of ex- 
panding its capacity to meet the growing neecs of its customers, 
actually reduced that capacity by 600 tons a day, as compared 
with 1898; that it has not added a single new newspaper ma- 
chine to its outfit, but has, on the contrary, dismantled mills 
and shut down machines; that it has systematically bought up 
the surplus stock of the few independent paper concerns in 
order that it might maintain high prices; that it sold some of 
that surplus product abroad at $10 per ton less than was asked 
in the United States, and that it has deliberately created condi- 
tions as to labor and the wood-pulp supply which have oper- 
ated to kill off competition and keep up prices. 

*k x 

It is a notable and interesting fact that a Republican ad- 
ministration should be taking the lead in dealing with these 
huge corporations. It is an encouraging sign of the times. If 
it is true that they have been built up by preferential tariffs 
the party which has always advocated that policy should be 
willing to see that the interests of the people are protected. 
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But This Little Pig Went ““Wee! Wee!! Wee!!! Can’t Get Over Uncle 
Sam ’s Doorsill!’’—The Minneapolis Journal. 
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The “Turbinia,” the First Ship Propelled by Steam Turbines With a Speed of Nearly 33 Knots. 


THE STEAM TURBINE AND ITS GREAT FUTURE 


DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME IN OBTAINING A DIRECT ROTARY MOVEMENT BY STEAM 


AND HOW 


IT ECONOMIZES 


IN FUEL AND SPACE 


By FRANZ EBENDT, Translated Especially for Our Day 


In the February issue of Our Day we referred to the fact that the New 
York Central Railroad had adopted the 


turbine engine for use in its power 
generate electricity for operation of trains entering New Y 


houses to 
City. Now it is announced that the Cunard Line has adopted the tur 





engine with a capacity of 20,000 horse-power for use on its latest st 
When it is remembered that the Cunard managers pursued the sam 


in adopting first the propeller, then the iron steamship, then the con 





or triple expansion engine and finally the duplicate engines with 
propellers, it is seen how much confidence they place in the new invention. 
Considering it purely from the standpoint of economy in fuel and space 
occupied the turbine engine has a great future. There are many things 


about its history and present development which are of general interest. 


The following article, which appears in ‘‘Ueber Land und Meer,” will there- 
fore be of unusual importance. 


CONSIDERABLE 


ances invented during the nineteenth, the “technical” cen- 


number of the mechanical contriv- 
tury, bear some relation to the so-called piston steam- 
engine, built by James Watt. 


Its one noticeable drawback will probably tend to 


almost perfect in its details, 150 
years ago. 


give precedence to a ri- 


primitive form it is a wheel that tu 





tbout its axis, sur 


rounded by buckets variously constructed. The water in a 
stream, dashing against these buckets causes the motion that 
g force In the steam turbine, steam takes 





er power, and the necessary motion is caused 
without the int 


Yet the 


the steam 


directly, ricate mechanism of the piston steam 


a difficult task to adapt 


turbine, which seems destined to revolutionize meth 


it + -] ] > fon + + 
engine echnologists round it 


ods in the technical world, to practical uses. The velocity of 
water, when used for a 


] 


second, 


turbine, rarely averages more than 165 


feet per while steam increases this velocity twenty 


times. Hence, the steam turbine is forced to turn on its axis 


1 
too rapidly to be controlled by most of the available machin- 


ery. Technicians first began to be interested in the turbine 


when dynamo machines, with their comparatively high rotative 


power, began to be built. Efforts were then made to diminish 


he hign 


speed of rota- 


+ 
t 





val in the technical 
world in 
time 
This drawback is due 
to its inability to cause 
a direct rotary motion. 
The high pressure steam 
in the boiler causes the 
piston to move back 
and forth by rushing 
first to one side of the 
cylinder and then to the 
other. This 
must be changed to a 
rotary motion by com- 
plicated 
Technical 


the course of 


movement 


contrivances. 
science has 
known of an apparatus 
that produces a direct 
motion for the past two 
Alexandria described this “ancestor” of the steam ens 


Heron of 
ne one 


thousand years 





hundred years before the Christian era, in his book, “Spiritalia 
and Pneumatica.” 
steam turbine. 


The turbine has long been used in hydraulics 


invention the 


Today we call this ancient 





The Interior of a Parsons’ Steam Turbine. 


tion so as to adapt the 


steam turbine for pro- 


pelling electric ma 
chines. 


i, ee 


Englishman, 


Parsons, an 
and Dr. 
Gustav de Laval, a 


Swede, were the first to 





succeed in doing so 
steam turbine, 
“41 oO 

with 16,000 rotations 
was first 


Withi 


Parsons’ 





few rs the speed was 
red to 4,000 rota- 
tions. De Laval’s tur- 
bine was exhibited with 
much success at the 
Paris Exposition, 1889 











Its construction is extremely simple. The steam is forced 
on buckets, enclosed in a circular casing, by means of pipes 
: . 1. : . , ] 
thereby causing the s. There is a remarkably 
genious contrivance for the purpose of preventing the disas 

nae pa aed een mpSe eee le eae 
trous results that would follow a possible shifting of the axis 





it 
De Laval built his turbine wheel on a very thin, strong, but 
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elastic steel axis, thus enabling it to vary its position in accord 


ance with mechanical laws \ small steel wheel arrangement 


diminishes the excessi force by a transter ot 


wheels. But this device proved a drawback, inasmuch as 


the de Laval turbine can be used for machines with 





300 


horse power or less. One Laval turbine. fed by the steam from 


the locometive, propels a dynamo that generates the electric 
light used to illuminate the cars 

De Laval attains a diminution of the high rotative speed 
of his turbine by ext means, while the Parsons’ method 





of using the interior of the turbine has reached a higher degree 
His 


number of so-called 


of technical perfection, though it is more complicate1 


turbine is like a long cylinder, with a large 


tread-wheels. varying in diamete1 he speed is diminished to 
the required number of rotations by causing the high pressure 


steam to 


machines need a considerable 


seek its way through the spaces between the wheels. 


Large number of tread-wheels. 


Parsons’ turbine has ri igh degree of technical per 
fection within the past decade, and it is deservedly popular. It 
is better adapted to high power production than de Laval's 
machine The municy pt se in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main uses a’Parsons’ turbi it produces 5.000 hors power 
In connection with a dynamo machine 

The investigations and experiments mace by Professor 
Riedler, a clever Gern engine the technical institute at 
Charlottenburg, and the construction new turbines in Ameri 
ca by Curtis have spread the fame of the invention oth con- 


structors achieve splendid results by combining the methods of 
de Laval and 


with 





Parsons. Riedler, in collaboration Stumpf, 





a colleague, has succeeded nstructing wheels that measure 
614 to 8% feet in diameter, with 3,c09 r ; 

the four ¢ tere! turbines se at the 

by Parsons might be designat s the one that has stood all 
ests most successfully. while the Riedler-Stumpf turbine is the 
most interesting in point construction The latter is built 


ELECTRIC DEVICES 














e electrica ge no 
se is considered com 
it be fitted with elec 

oa 7 
g¢ circuits, whether 
ntends to use elec 

a 

s 5 { 1] Wt 

neandescent kx 

» 1 Lies ] 
practical use but | 
But 

; 

" 

lun 

building, and for ru 
ectri an, the electric 
many other advant 

‘ ee aed 
the public is only just 





) appreciate, says a 
i ; sorter ani thes Scientinc ‘eri- 
Sewing Machine Run by mane n the Scientific Amer 

| treadmill 











Electricity. al ihe fatiguing 
pe on of the sewing ma 
( : work is performed 
little electric motor about foot high and six or seven 
inches br \ g r from the ordinary lighting 
rcuit ging tl ( 1 movement, transmits 
t to the sew o 1 ¢ C riction wheel bearit yg O! 
the starting wheel ot the 1 ne 1 hie speed can be ve ry deli 
cate eulated by means mall lever and the machine cat 
be Ss ql ck startec ce by foot power. As shown 
in our illustration the operator ssume any easy, comfort 
able position, as the only duty required is to steer the cloth 


Even an invalid can 


safely operate a ma 





electrically-heated flatiron possesses the advantages 


of maintaining an even temperature which continties as long as 
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by the Electrical Association in Berlin, and it is the first ma- 
chine of its kind ever built in Germany. 

The extremely simple construction of the stear rbine 
it many economic and technical advantages 
The 
tested the skill of 
the 


steam is transmitted directly. The 


Over! rival, 
nnect- 
past 


the 


the piston steam engine. numerous mechanical 


ing devices that have technicians tor 


century while constructing latter, are not needed 


turbine, because the rmer 


is smaller and much lighter in weight, which is ano r de- 
cided advantage. 
rhe first steam turbine was used only for high speed ma- 


chines, but since the rotative power has been diminished we 


have machines with only 500 rotations a minute. Engineers 


still 


comparatively 


are trying to attain a smaller number of rotations. It 


seems t the light weight of the turb 





well as the saving of space and coal will insure its future use 


on steamships The representatives of the Parsons’ machine 


have 1 notable results along these lines in England. 





attaines 
The Turbinia, a corporation organized for the purpose, built 
a test vessel, the “Turbini with Parsons’ turbines, about 
line years ago. It is ninety-four feet long, with a capacity of 
forty-four tons \iter 


numerous changes and Improvements 
f 


boldest hopes of her constructors. 1 


speed averages thirty-three knots, the best record a 


ever made. She is able to operate backwards as well as for- 


ward, and to stop in thirty-six seconds while going at the rate 
of thirty knots. The same corporation has built a nu of 





larger vessels that have proved very successful. Present condi- 


tions seem to favor the use of steam turbines for ocean liners 


s well as for cruisers and battleships. They add materially to 


comfort of passengers, because of the absence of the 


‘asant vibrating motion caused by the steam engine. and 


warships can do more efficient work, for the steadiness of t 


ship insures a better aim for their cannon 


HOUSEHOLD 





ne device Ss connected witl the electric circuit. I Ne ro eats 
ip in a few minutes and is very handy especially for occu- 
pants of flats and apartments in laundering small art s. It 
is also particularly useful for pressing a crease it pair of 
rousers and smoothing out the wrinkles in a coat and ves 
\nother interesting household invention is an electri ot- 
water bag, which might better be termed “hot-wire” bag, for 
nstead of p x filled with hot water, it contains coils of fine, 
flexible wire which are heated on passing the current through 
them. The bag heats up in five minutes, and as is the case of 
the electric flatiron it possesses the advantage of yield ng ni- 
orm degree of heat as long as it is in use. This is cert a 
long step in advance of the hot-water bags now commonly 
used, which have to be refilled with hot water every fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and even then a uniform heat is not maintained. 
The electric chafing dish shows stil! another use of elec- 
tricity in the home It is really a small stove which be 


regulated at will to give the desired intensity of heat. A trav- 


ill find this stove particularly useful. It can be 


in the overcoat pocket and in a hotel on a train, on 


room, 
steamer, or wherever electricity is available the little 
1 


stove can be se and used. 


electrical devices, there are many others 








which are coming into practical use. Electric griddles, cake 
rons, toasters, cereal boilers and coffee urns are but a few of 
the many devices which are now finding their way into homes 


1 


lectricity. None of these contrivances calls for 


quarters of a cent per hour to operate, and 
their cleanliness, and their handiness, 
Insurance 


companies recommend them and the insurance rates are low- 


cheapness, 


they have the additional quality of absolute safety. 


ered where they are in use. 
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SHOULD THE CHURCHES BE CONSOLIDATED 


A DISCUSSION. OF THIS IMPORTANT RELIGIOUS PROBLEM 
WHICH IS NOW BEING CONSIDERED BY VARIOUS DENOMINATIONS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 














The enc f the «¢ ( especia ' c 9 , 
e ot ¢ e-desired ? t ( s \\ 
= V e strenuous Ie 4 ; . ; = , 
pa create ntelle } o y i ( n ( sie 
plan Ir. Hillis proposes in I M , Sat ed b cal wastes 
tion. A ers of Our Day w : ( Ss Ss ‘ 
a oe ding , laws aa “ a : ‘ oe , } r par 
VERY age has its own task and every generation makes = P*@" See a anc eee eo een 
s special contribution. The outstanding words today Se ears . ae oo nigcalenetee 
organization, co-operation, unity, efficiency, the in ea : : aR pH : be "i reba cst ? 
crease of the output, through dispensing wit ut-throat compe ae ; ii wets 3 ve : " 
tition. Christ and Chri nity are as universal as the axion 
Examples of this organization are numberless. It begat net geometry, or the law of gr ty in astronomy. We 
with tl ommon utilities. Instead of ten thousand wells in the Now 9 different denominations in the United St 
city. we now have one tar-away reservoir, filled wit crystal Not g S < ‘ , r 
water, supplying ten thousand g ( ( 
homes; instead of thousands ot NR na : ne é x 
lamps. we have one central eles town it Western State. wi 
tric plant; instead of scores ol -. 1 int vo oO ‘ 
litle shops with enormous es loses board 
wastes, we have been given ) ( S hit 
few great stores with cheapened USE g O 
goods; in the place of many fac Six ie place, b 
tories, each duplicating — the wo are ( ese meet vw 
other’s output, with enormous scant s 
wastes and poor work as thi ord ly s sho 
consequence of rivalry and en fi I recently vis 
mity, we see one central plant, sever MN is many states 
the saving of the wastes, and for umil ‘ vseli with a he co 
rivalry and undercutting, co ms of churches, ministers, and 
operation and efficiency. In the the views of the people and the pas 
intellectual realm, the city long ors. One of these towns has 1.800 
leit behind the score of little people in the village and county 


schools, with small classes, and round about, with eight churches 





organized one great “high ind ministers. By reason of condi- 
school,” where each professor tions of incy, age, invalidism, and 
can lecture to a hundred stu the necessities of the home, not 


dents. Now also this movement more than 1,000 of the 1.800 peopl 


toward organization has struck 





can possibly go to church. On the 
the rural districts. Twenty years theory that everyone of the 1,000 ts 


ago there werea dozen little red 1 church supporter, tl Is gives each 
school-houses in the township, ; church 135 people. It is obviously 
poorly heated, and with no ap ~ ili npossible tor sucl indiul to sup- 
pl ances ior teaching arithmetic, Rev. Dr. N. D. Hillis, port a strong church. , 
physiology, geography, or as Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. But the greatest waste ol a 





tronomy, in each of which were is in the pulpit. Not one 
some thirty scholars, with two or three pupils in a class. Today the ministers in this town has a salary of over a thousand do 
these little school houses are closed and deserte 1. The principle lars Out o ous d « S lay. what 1 b 1 ‘ 
of co operation has built one central school, large, beautiful, books | needs for his mental equipment: College and 
full of light and air, with maps, charts, globes, laboratories, versity ‘ ‘ , S pews, a s makes ecessa 
library, and everything that is calculated to make attractive the e | ( » be the eq ( ege ma ea g 
path that leads to the temple of learning: public servants. ind his superior in those things that specially apperta 
answering to the rural mail-carriers, drive from farm-house t ergy . Then ster should vea ry 
farm-house, bringing the children and young people to the that will enabl m to have the advantages USINess 
given centre, and carrying them home again at might Lhe ho travels . t \ s sO a “ ‘ 
many teachers, poor and scantily paid, have been replaced by s b es ( ppo s . - 
three instructors of signal ability, with large salaries The in ture; but o1 t isand dollars the minister cannot buy books 
evitable result is a renaissance of education and intellectual nad st es ectu \ | n 5 
enthusiasm in the rural districts The gan r the ellect ) ‘ ) t ) 
have been unmeasurable. banker He years g S 
Now, last of all, the organization movement has struck the ( so mu eN t 
churches. The epoch of church unity has fully come. It could 


no longer be delayed. The men who have simplified business Now er tow! 
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neighborhoods of the ideal for the Christian 


Given a country town of 2,000 peo- 


great cities, 
church is not far to seek 
ple, of whom never more than twelve hundred can be in church 
at a time, the problem is comparatively simple. The great 
Roman Catholic church will doubtless continue for a long time 
to come, because it is based upon a principle of government, 
and of unity through external authority. But for the Protest- 
the great simplicities 
of Christianity, is not only possible, but practical, and easy of 
achievement. 


ants surely church unity, on the basis of 


In scores of communities in this country, this 
union church has actually come. The many small church build- 
ings have been given up, and instead of the many preachers, 
two or three have been secured 

What an ideal is this? 


ed, crowded 


One noble building, centrally situat- 
morning until the next Saturday 
night, a church that is the centre of the social, the musical, the 


Sunday 


from 


literary, the ethical life of the community; the home of light 
With 


enthusiasm, economy, emulation, efficiency. 


and joy; the pride of all the people numbers come 
When all the musi- 
is organized and unified, music, the 


When 


of teaching is a great gift, 


cal talent of the community 
highest of the fine arts. will become a great moral force. 
all the teaching forces—and the art 
and there are two thousand that 


united, the Sunday School 


only a few teachers out of 


know how to impart wisdom—are 


will again become popular. Instead of 


One of 


ten preachers there 


ought to be three these should be the preacher or 


prophet man who sees the truth clearly with his intellect; who 
feels the truth deeply, and who is able to state the truth simply. 
so that the young wise and ignorant alike not only 
behold the clusters of God’s fruit, but find ‘the branches on 
which it hangs within easy reach 
Making a sermor 


word rhe 


Men speak of “‘making” a 


sermon message? 


Why, it is a crime to 


use the prophet “receives” from the 


lips of God 


his message, does not make it. He must go apart, and think, 
and brood, and pray. and in solitude feed his soul, until at last 
he comes forth. a man of vision, who realizes what John Ruskin 


meant when he said that the thirty minutes on Sunday, when 
the man of God stands forth to speak to ignorant and sinful 
men, are the most important thirty minutes known to society 


and civilization 

But if the preacher makes public teaching primary. and: his 
: 

i 


pastoral work secone 
the 


ary. there must necessarily be connected 


with church another man whose pastoral work will be 


primary, and his teaching work secondary; a man who will pass 


from house to house and school to school, a lighi-bearer, a hap- 
piness-maker, a personal friend of every family; a man who will 


go through the community searching out the boys who wish to 


go to college, the boys who will. in the days to come. speak 


for the State, paint or carve for the State: a man who will 


organize the forces of the con against the saloon, the 


yMNW~ANIT 
WMUNnIT 


gambling-den, and the poor-house. The great library of this 


ideal church and its social rooms. equal to those of the best 


club-rooms in the great cities. will be the centre of the artistic 


life of the town, where the new painting. purchased by some 


merchant prince. will be exhibited for all to see: where the club 


life for young men young and the 


women, 


musical life for all cla 

















sses W ‘ ‘ Men who have now 
withdrawn from the chure vould retur n to such a church as 
this. Men who have give little to the church would give 
, 
much 
; 
His ¢ nN ny ¢€ 
th vis 1 ly ( e prese tl 
great sern e mo g ( sents the thought and 
study and prave six Vs ehts. « man whom God 
ordained throug S estry illumination. There 
will be a great Bible-sc \ \ I 1 the imilies will 
converge 1 \ g service he aifter- 
noon, t will b é he igs of the 
park, or the ball field. There will be a practical address to 
young people at night. t é out of ignorance in 
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wisdom, out of selfishness and sin into righteousness, 
manhood of Jesus Christ. 


and the 


Some will say that this is an ideal, and therefore imprac- 
tical. But the ideals of today will be the realities of tomorrow. 
Christ desired his church to be one, and what Christ worked 
for, God will achieve. The ideal that Christ has proposed for 
his church is the one thing that will be set up on earth, namely, 
a unified church, where all with one accord shall recognize one 
God—our Father; one inspirer, comforter, and consoler—His 
eternal Spirit; one Savior—Jesus Christ; one symbol of sin and 


sacrifice—Christ’s cross; confess one need—the need of a heart 


of flesh and God’s mercy and forgiveness; swear fidelity to one 
law—the law of love; and look for one hope—the hope of life 


immortal. 


Fortunately, these statements are not dreams: they are 


history. No man any longer can say these suggestions are im- 


practicable, for the reason that they have already been adopted 


in a number of communities Indeed denominations are at 


last coming together. Plans are now being consummated that 
look to the amalgamation of the Congregationalists, the Meth- 
odist Protestants and the United Brethren. which would mean 
the union of 
tians 


about one million one hundred thousand Chris- 


In Canada, the Methodists, Congregationalists. Baptists, 
and Presbyterians have come together and arranged that if one 
denomination has a church in the new Northwestern territory, 


into which settlers are rushing. the other three denominations 


will ask their members to unite with that one church. This 
means that in a generation there will be but one church in 
Canad \lready in Australia and New Zealand the churches 


are federated ll the 


Protestant bodies, save the Episcopalians, have united in one 


In England, during the last few vears, a 





great Noneconformist union 


The Moderator of the Congrega- 





tional church, Dr. Bradford, believes that our Presbyterian, 


Congregational, and Baptist churches can unite so as to 

strengthen all, characteristic or idea or in- 
The 

represent English Puritanism; the Presbyterians, Scotch Puri- 

tanism; the Baptist 


without losing any 


stitution fundamental to only one Congregationalists 


in im- 
mersion. But many Congregational churches have already put 


are Congregationalists who believe 


in baptistries, and many Congregational parents dedicate their 
children to God in baptism, and rebaptize them in youth, when 
they unite with the church on profession of faith. 


It is perfectly evident that there can be no unity on the old 


lines. There can be no intellectual unity that comes by impos- 
ing one creed on all intellects. The ritualist seeks unity by 


reciting the same prayer; the externalist seeks unity by a com- 


mon method of baptism, or a common method of church polity. 
Those who emphasize government seek unity by tracing every- 


thing to the same head and ruler of the church Sut this 1s 


sameness and not unity. It secures the likeness of a sand-heap 


where all the grains are the same. and will remain so. bec: 





Il are dea’. But change the grain of sand into a blade of grass 


ife works a larger differenc 


x 
of Jesus Christ. therefore. is in 





ies, manifest in the divergencies 





of individual temperaments. It is the harmony of unlikeness, 
he grouping of dissimilarities. In the high school, or college, 
we have one class-room literature is taught. But one of 

e pupils will become st. one a poet, one a novelist, 
one an historian, one an orator. and all will unite to give us 


-hurch there is unity 


teaches us the illimitable love of God and His dear Son. 





Christ. and these simplictties fuse the multitudes into one solid 
4 of disciples on Sunday. But on Monday, in practical life, 
temperaments will work out their lives, fulfill their 
| by different alethodo oractivity 
Sks,. Or career yy dilferent methods O! activity. 
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PRESENT VIEW OF THE 


PLANT 


THE NEWEST INDUSTRY IN THE THREE AMERICAS 











By JOHN L. COWAN 
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OUR 


story of its transformation into a busy industrial 
a good illustration 

domitable 
acy. 


community is 


of the pluck, perseverance, energy and in- 


will to which America owes her industrial suprem- 
The mine is located seventeen and one-half miles from 


Christiansburg and thirty miles 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 3, 
sea. The physical 


from Roanoke, at the summit 
200 feet above the level of the 
be 


formidable enough to discourage any but the 





difficulties t had to overcome were 
most persevering. 
It was first necessary to clear an almost impenetrable jungle 
A saw mill then which 
foot of the lumber used for mine timbers 


of the plant and dwellings for 


was erected on 


cut 
and for the erection 


has been every 
the 
feet of lumber being required for 
works was built 


miners, more than 350,000 
purposes. A. brick 


have been manufactured 680,000 brick 


these 
, in whicl 
for the furnaces and ovens. Three hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds of machinery were hauled by a traction engine, on a 
truck constructed especially for that purpose, across two moun- 
tain ranges, over nearly eighteen miles of as rough roads as 
the Blue Ridge Mountains can show 

However, the physical difficulties encountered were a minor 
matter. The promoters of the enterprise had no experience 
in the reduction of arsenic to 
limits of the United 
off in this respect 


them, and in the broad 


one could be 
It was necessary for them 
to reason out for themselves the process best adapted to their 


guide 


States no 


found any better 
than themselves 


wants, and then to test the correctness of their reasoning by 
actual trial. When this was done it was still desirable to secure 
the services of an experienced arsenic burner to superintend 
the operation of the plant 
ical W.-G: 


of Cornwall. England, was sent for, 


As no one could be found in Amer- 
Seldon, formerly connected with the Truro mines, 
and the Brinton plant is 
now under his charge. 

To most people the statement that arsenic is a metal will 
sound absurd. Nevertheless, fact. It is a metal 
nearly six times as heavy as water, very brittle, and of a steel- 
gray color. 


that is the 
It is most commonly found associated with iron 
and sulphur in the ore known as mickspittle. arsenopyrite, or 
arsenical pyrites, which is the ore mined at Brinton. The ore 
found at and near that point has frequently attracted attention, 
and partial analyses have often been made in the belief that it 
contained gold or silver. Not until Mr. Brinton had a com- 
plete chemical analysis made was its true nature revealed, re- 
sulting in the discovery of one of the richest arsenic deposits 
known. The ore body averages 25 to 30 per cent pure arsenic, 
and as it is said that it could be profitably worked if it aver- 
aged only 8 per cent, it will be evident that there is 
comfortable margin to provide for dividends for the 
ers in the enterprise. 


quite a 


stockhold- 


or rather a series of 
veins, outcropping at various places on the surface, and extend- 
ing into the earth for an unknown distance. At the surface 
the principal vein is three feet two inches in thickness. At a depth 
of 120 


The ore is found in a fissure vein, 


feet it has widened to Twenty 


veins have been discovered, outcropping on the surface for a 


fully fourteen feet. 


distance of seven miles. so that it is evident that the deposits 
are extensive enough to supply the for an 
\ thousand feet, below the level 


world’s demands 
indefinite period in the future. 


of the 


mine opening is an arsenical spring. which has been 
known to possess poisonous properties for many years. 
The arsenic mine is owned by the United States Arsenic 


Mines Company, of Pittsburg, possessing a capitalization of 


$500.000. Its officers are C. R. Brinton, president; John Mce- 
Cloud, vice-president, and C. L. Drake, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


The arsenic mine is entered by 
into the mountain 
cross-cuts the vein 
driven in both 


means of a tunnel driven 


side for a distance of 217 feet. where it 


yf arsenopyrite, into which entries are then 
When taken from the 
mine it is conveyed to a Blake crusher, having a capacity of 
six tons per hour. 


directions. the ore 1s 


Leaving the crusher it passes by gravity to 








DAY 


the rolls, where it is finely pulverized, then going into the 
furnaces. The metal volatilizes at a temperature of 
100 degrees Centigrade, and is rapidly vaporized at a dull red 
heat. Advantage is taken of this fact to manufacture the oxide, 
in which form it is chiefly used for commercial purposes, direct 
from the ores without first reducing it to its metallic form. In 
the furnaces 


arsenic 


yr Ovens it is volatilized into a gas, and then pre- 
cipitated as arsenious oxide, which, however, contains ma 
impurities and must be further purified by sublimation. 








y 





The first tap of work at the Brinton mines was performed 


on Friday, June 13. 1903. In precisely seven months, on January 
13. 1904, the plant began operation, showing that in those seven 
months some one had done some hustling. 


output of the 


At the present time 
pure, white 
On the first day of June the production will be 


the plant is three tons of arsenic 
every day. 
doubled, so that it will produce three tons every twelve hours, 
running night and day. 
These figures may not 


to think of 


but when 
startling possibilities. 


sound very large, one 


stops them they contain 
Only two and one-half grains of arsenic are required to kill a 


man. therefore 


supply a death-potion to 18,816,000 persons. 


1 

The present daily production is sufficient to 
The production 
of four days would furnish a fatal dose for every man, woman 
United States. 
its full capacity of six tons per day, after the first of June, it 
will turn out 


and child in the When the plant is operated to 


enough in three and one-half weeks to wipe out 


the entire population of the globe. The product of the plant 


is packed for shipment in casks, each containing 448 pounds 
The contents of one of those innocent-looking casks is suffi- 
cient to put a quietus on 


It might be 


627.200 people. 
supposed that the men working in the plant 
that thus turns out death by wholesale would be exposed to 
unusual hazards. The average duration of life among the men 
that work in the arsenic mines and manufacturing establish- 
ments of Europe is said to be only forty years. However the 
precautions taken at the Brinton mines are so complete and 
efficient that it is believed that the workmen will die of old age 
or almost anything under the sun excepting arsenic poisoning. 
From the time the ore enters the crushers until the finished 
product reaches the casks it is untouched by human hands. It 
is carried along, from one point to the next succeeding, by au 
tomatic arrangements through each process of manufacture. 
Not only this, but the impalpable dust and poisonous gases 
and vapors generated in the works are so closely confined that 
the atmosphere of the plant is at all times pure. These gases 
and exhalations are carried off by smoke stacks, one 110 and 
As 
a further precaution the works are provided with hot and cold 
baths, 
their day’s work is finished 


another 105 feet high, and thus dissipated in the upper air 


which the men are required to make use of as soon as 

The town of Brinton, planted on the mountain top as a re- 
sult of the opening of the mine, has plenty of room in which to 
The 


consists of the mine, nine 


Their plant 
cottages besides that of Mr. Brin- 


grow. company owns 1,020 acres of land. 


ton, who expects to make that his summer home, a blacksmith 


shop, pump house, ice house, commissary and other necessary 


buildings. Between $60,000 and $75.000 have been expended on 
the plant. The problem of transportation over the mountain 
roads to the nearest point from which shipment can be made 


being 





by rail is solved by the construction of an especially 


designed motor car, having capacity of four tons, and a 


speed of seven miles an hour. Arrangements are also being 
perfected to light the mine, operate the pumps and run the 


mine cars by electricity, the company already owning a com- 
plete electric plant. It will therefore be seen that the Brinton 
mines are up to date in every particular, making use of every 
modern invention and appliance that can contribute to the 
safety, efficiency or economy of 


operation of the youngest in 


dustry in the three Americas. 
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A WIZARD IN HORTICULTURE 


SOME REMARKABLE TRANSFORMATIONS IN PLANTS AND FRUITS 
WROUGHT BY THE SKILFUL HAND OF MR. LUTHER BURBANK 
By MARTIN PIERCE 

















‘ 1 1 1 ] > nt t r 
] e world owes a to Edison, the Wiz n electricity, 1t cer- pitless prune The names themselves tell a sufficient story, 
tainly es a debt to tl slices Pity Pkt sts, Mr. 1 vin Ke ior we have become so accustomed in the past to stony plums 
‘ acl ( onders for tl human race When one reads the fo , , , 1} i ee re } 
who has achieved ere ee eee rae ae eens ras and prunes that one would seem, without them, at a v ible 
wing story of his triumphs, as told in the e ¢ ‘ : af : 
; M we hy iron laws might ct é e increase « loss. But there is more in it than the name. It is but one ex- 
while 1s 7 sa 4 5 a : ‘ ° 1 } ~ 
latior uld surpass the means of subsistenc kind Pre ence W ample ot the stoneless truit ot the tuture ch all scientific 
popu ral pass the | im] he future which 
protect His people by raising up many an F : ae horticulturists are studying, merely because the grea public 
te denciency does not want to be bothered with stones. The investigations, 
F there be seeming exag eho ‘ ae = ' 
: however, are laborious and the results come tardily To ob- 
ger oO 1 his article the ; $ } 1 F v 
; aaeer , tain one stoneless prune has required the cultivation of many 
fauit is with the wizards } 1 wet ¢ anc 
: ; : ; varieties of prunes, each with a different taste. In appearance 
Their deeds invite hyperbole : . a aaa : f RES. 
: ; this product resembles a common California prune, but it 1s 
They seem to be enemies ot 


: larger in size and matures earlier. It is the offspring of a 
Nature. yet are not so, and ' j va 
; ‘ a French father, and is about three times the size of its parent 
ne yroducts Of their magic } a : Master —P 

' pF , jam Phe whole thing is more or less a family affair—a marriage 
are never ending. The wand 











i : : between different individuals in the world of fruit and flo 
=e we , = nies oe The so-called plumcot, which we may all be eating with 

feats is a little thing called in a year or two, is a result of a happy union between f 
hybrid ol rathe ong ; ; Soe ig ry ; a7 ae ae: 
? apricot and mother plum Those who know the delicious apri- 
ina ns ise sialic cot and plum need not be told how much the two look alike, 
SuBSESS dicags oe ¢ but how differently they taste. The plumcot is, therefore, a dis- 
uae # dn gga Reig : tinctive fruit s distinct,” says it creator, “as if a new fruit 
flowers oe eee ee had been handed down from another planet.” It has the gen- 
colors J ey in make thing ma pricot and the same outside appearance, but 
Mr. Luther Burbank. See WHS Sve! de w be s more highly colored than either a plum or an apricot, with 

for 1 » ; ward . . ¢ . - > s 
ee and it see of the wizards wer a Naan ere wand soft skin and shadowy bloom. It possesses an indescribably 
before a roadside blackberr noment a tooth daleians flies li the public is unable for some time to test 
ote morsel for any single according ae the this flavor for itself it will be due to the solicitude of the Cali- 
ene " sai oe oe — ee ni izard that no new fruit of his shall leave his hands 
pean talaeeMcaniert until it is a finished product. In the gardens near Santa Rosa, 

That, of course, is the hyperbole of it. To come down to 


4 > where Mr. Burbank lives. there are today growing many of 

everyday language, these wizards of horticulture are men of these plumcots with varying degrees of plum and apricot flav- 

learning who, knowing all about plants and fruit and the pos- casi ili : 

sibilities in each help Nature in bringing forth the best results. aR ing out the white blackberry—just ponder over this 

re. They plant and ~~ , ; mre a 

plant, examine and re-examine, watching always ie Riad ee ee — pap = yi —— so poten: 
De ; Sei a tenor eae zits Burbank is said to have applied the Darwinian theory inversely. 


They study the habits of these with c: 





asserts herself. They draw inferences and put them to actual 
test. If the violet be blue or the carnation pink, they think 





it not impossible to change those colors into something even 
more beautiful, and they make many grow where few ever 
‘grew before. They stimulate Nature. They even go so far, 
sometimes, as to make Nature forget herself, but in it all there 
is no brutality of treatment. It is a labor of love, with an oc- 
casional reward in money. 

One of these wizards, a modest man who loves fruits and 
flowers, lives in California, and there, in a climate wonderfully 
suited for the growth of everything in profusion, produces 
marvels of horticulture that have made him known throughout 
the world. “Half the flora of the world,” it has been said, 





“still contains the riddle of the Sphinx. Three thousand years 





brought a handful of 





and experiment have merely 





species of plants into successful cultivation, while the vast 


majority hold their secret for future generations to solve.” If 





one were to ask Mr. Luther Burbank, the wizard of whom we 
speak, to tell us of his work, he would doubtless reply, “I am 
but one of the present generation trying to solve the riddle of 


the Sphinx.” He would point to his own gardens and green- 
I 


houses to show how far he has succeeded in his quest. By the 


mere process of education and selectior has made Nature 





almost understand herself, and the results of his scientific plant- 


breeding have in the past been so remarkable that one today 








wonders what the future will bring forth. 





One of his achievements is the stoneless plum, another the In Nineteen Hundred and Umpty-Two.—Leipsinger in the Detroit News. H 
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He kept on selecting berries which, in ripening, did not become 
pure black, and finally got a bush in which the fruit changed 
from the green of immaturity to pure white. 
the examination of 


This involved 
thousand 
bushes several times in several succeeding years. 


some twenty-five blackberry 
The pains- 
taking energy necessary in such a search is merely suggested 
by such figures. 

His Shasta daisy, which was first exhibited in the window 
of a San Francisco florist and attracted attention from crowds 
of people, is a combination of the free-flowering American 
daisy with European and Japanese species, and is the result 
of eight years’ work in hybridization and selection. 
of this flower, which will particularly 
gardening hobby, is its hardiness. 


The merit 
appeal to those of a 
It grows and blooms wher- 
ever the oak lives, it is perennial, and has a large blossom of 
a dazzling whiteness, borne on a long, stiff stem that makes 
the flower very valuable for cutting. As each individual bloom 
may attain a diameter of over four inches, the effect produced 
by thousands may be more easily imagined than described. 
Nor does this complete the list of our wizard’s magic la- 
bors. 


He has encouraged the gorgeous rose to do her best 


in many varied forms and colors. He has raised a giant amaryl- 
lis, which has drawn travelers from abroad to see it, some 


Chis 


nineteen years’ selection. He 


specimens being ten inches and more across the flower. 
flower alone is the result of 


made the first double gladiolus. He has introduced a hybrid 


clematis and a new form of columbine, in which the spurs are 
entirely eliminated. He has done away with the disagreeable 
odor of the dahlia and has given it a subtle, sweet perfume. 
He has made pampas grass grow to giant height, and in his so- 
called hybrid pink has made pink, white, and red blossoms grow 
on the same plant at once 


To say nothing of the commercial value of a new flower 
which will draw public attention on account of some particular 


I 


novelty, it is certainly a valuable business, this making of new 
vegetables and fruits.. It will be remembered that thirty thou- 
sand dollars was paid some years ago by a millionaire for a 
new carnation, out of which sum it is to be hoped the grower 
got the benefit deserved. 

Of late years much of the best experimental work on fruit 
and vegetables has been done in America by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, in the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton. The laboratory of plant-breeding under the charge of 
Dr. Herbert J. Webber has been responsible for many distinct 
Dr. Webber collaborates with Mr. Walter G. Swin- 
gle. Among their successes may be mentioned a new grape 
fruit, or 


novelties. 


shaddock, a cross between the kid-glove orange or 
tangerine with the ordinary grape fruit. The offspring is about 
the size of an ordinary orange, has a skin which can be easily 
removed, and flesh that falls apart as readily as that of the 
To this 
new variety the experimenters have given the name “tangelo,” 


irom “tangerine,” 


tangerine, with a modified flavor of the grape fruit. 
h 


and “pomelo,” the latter being the true name 


of the grape iruit. Another success is a new orange which 


grows in a northern climate, yet possesses a palatable flavor. 


They 





have grown pineapples with thornless leaves, a distinct 


boom to the pineapple picker of the future. They have also 
produced a cherry tree upon which fifty or sixty cherries can 
be grown in 


single bunch. The seedless grape, obtained from 


the muscat of Alexandria, is their handiwork, and was the result 
of the selection year after year of cuttings from those vines 
which produced less than the normal number of seeds. 

What men like Burbank and Webber will bring forth in 
the future one hardly dares to prophesy. The possibilities of 
selection and hybridization are enormous. One may, however, 
venture 


the th 7 
the thor 


far enough to hazard a guess that the seedless fruit and 
less plant are certainties. There is a fortune in any 
new seedless fruit. 
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What the Inside of a Torpedo-Boat Destroyer Looks Like. 


The vessel shown here is 216 feet over all; beam, 20 feet; draught, 8 feet; speed, 31 knots. 


She carries one 12-pr. quick-firing gun, three 6-prs., two torpedo-tubes, 


one 18-foot gig, two Berthon boats, and two dinghies. 


.. the present war between Russia and Japan the torpedo 
boat destroyer has had a large The above picture 
from The Sphere of London is taken after a visit of the artist 


place. 
to one of the principal centers of the world for the manu- 
facture of these “assassins of the 
Thames. 


1 


sea’’ which is located on the 
Describing his visit the artist writes: 
“Stepping across a gangway off the quay side we went on 


board one of the ‘destroyers.’ Finishing touches were being 


rapidly pushed forward; it was just like a busy beehive—engi- 


neers and workmen engaged in every part. The size of these 


1 


craft is greater than is usually supposed. This one was 216 
feet long, and would carry a crew of 280 men, and probably 
steam thirty knots. be 


It would | 


wrong to term these splendid 


vessels ‘boats’; they are quite large ships; indeed, many of our 


great merchant steamers have not half the power or 


Aiter inspecting the craft one ceases to wonder at the long 
journeys they make to the distant corners of the earth. As 
these wonderiul boats are to be found in every respectable navy 
one begins to wonder whether the age of monster battleships 
is drawing to aclose. If one of these vessels, costing £36,500, 
can sink with one blow, of ‘thrice three thousand horse’ as Kip 
ling has it. and send to the bottom a million-guinea battleship, 
as examples of the war in the Far East prove to us, it seems 
quite possible that a few destroyers could clear a fleet off the 


few hours.” 
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SIDELIGHTS 
ON: THE WAR 


PROBABLE OUTCOME 
AND NOTABLE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
OF BOTH 


CONTESTANTS 





























TWO FAMOUS ADMIRALS 




















Admiral Togo Admiral Makaroff 
Commander-in-Chief of the‘Japanese Navy, who Commander of Russian sea forces. Made some 
directed the fleet in the attacks on Port Arthur. daring torpedo. attacks in Russo-Turkish war. 


HE war continues to occupy the first place in the columns see nO oO 310n lor our own country’s being concerned in an 


of the daily papers, and the scare heads reporting half a ntangling nee, and should regard sa great misfortune 
dozen soldiers killed on one side or the other of the fit should become involved.” 
Yalu River show irequently how hard pressed are the editors 
to make it really exciting The repeated storming of Port Gene seph Wheeler summarizes his views in these 
Arthur by the Japanese warships and their retiring without ac vords Phe ances of the final victory are certainly with 
complishing their purpose, became such regular piece of RuUSS1a Russia’s resources and army preponderate so greatly 


news that it was monotonous The most interesting matter that it would seem that the Czar’s troops would be able to 


concerning the war has been written far away irom the scenes overcome the forces which will finally be inferior in numbers 
of the conflict and has not appeared yet in the newspapers \s it appears now, Russia will build a strong fortified base on 
Among the magazines, certainly none have exceeded in interest he Yalu Rivet nd the theatre of land-battles will probably 


The World’s Work, which devotes almost its entire April be between that line and the Korean capital. The Japanese will 


issue to the various phases of the war. Discussing the question, ndeavor to break the Siberian and Manchurian railroads, 


“Will Japan or Russia Win?” it is seen that among our own but the immense resources of Russia are such that r irs will 











l a I ( i repairs 
generals there is a wide difference of opinion For instance, be promptly effected.” 
General Daniel E. Sickles writes: 

“It must be very humiliating to a powerful and proud \nother phase of the war question discussed in The 
nation like Russia to see her Eastern fleet obliged to find refuge World’s Work was the genius of the two peoples that are now 
under the guns of Port Arthur. leaving the neighboring seas in conflict \lexander Tison. forme rly professor ol law in the 
under the control of Japan. This misfortune confines Russia University ot Tokio, says of “The Genius of Japa 
in her land operations to a single railroad track, thousands “No sacrifice is too great for the Japanese to make 1 
of miles in leng for her communications with Korea and such a cause at such a time as this. No man, woman or child 
Manchuria in the empire Wl hold back money oO lite e hot Oo | 

al it sho 1 find hers 1able country's need his s no pe ervid heure speech bt 
to supply ar Easter rmy, she pl stateme p ct 
would be obli before the vear is ‘ ' ace hen emselves ev hav gon 
out. In any event, the war must prove to be ruinous drain into tl r with Russia expe oe te Sa ‘ ce marks 
on the Russian treasury, besides stra ne her mulitarv§ re he Tay es relations life S qu tv W ch makes 
sources to the utmost limit ‘ cess 

‘The probability is that the war will not be a long one ‘Alert and vigorous in mind and bo:'y, the Japanese may 
The difficulties Russia is obliged to CC ‘ r ke to ell be s Czar. « ty Phe enemy ke 
prove insurmountable, while Japan would be glad to make ‘all intelligent skil nd address by the name ‘ 
peace if she can drive Russia out of Manchuria and Korea.’ Japanese soldier is pretty sure to eg ngs to do ( ) 

use his ring the Possibly ni g more t this 

General Nelson A. Miles takes a different view of thi will he be found to differ from his brave Russian adversary 
Situation: WI Jap ww? No g less than her 

“As to what the result will be no mortal car ely predict national life Russia mav deny this. but. v ‘annot get a 


No two campaigns are alike, nor are battles fought twi on iwanese t elie that it is not so Phere is talk of trade and 


the same ground, under the same circumstances: and how, | pen « Japan recks lit ( 5 ings such 
when, and where the war will end is impossible to de 1 time She fights for her life. and Russia must reckon with 


termine as it would be to prophesy the result of a game of this fact 
chess. 


‘I think it is reasonable to presume that the war will be Concerning “The Genius of Russia.” General Francis V. 


of long duration, and that a much larger number of men will Greene, Major-General of Volunteers in the war with Spain 





e field of operation than are now engaged 1) 


It is likely to be a very expensive war before it ends—and a “In the fifteenth century, the Principality of Moscow 
war that is quit | 


juite likely to involve other European powers. 1 an inland State, about as large as F 


was 


nee (204,000 square miles), 
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but containing only a small fraction of its population and en- 
tirely insignificant as compared with France in wealth, power, 
or influence 
just 
nently great power. 


Spain was then Mistress of the Seas, England was 


rising into prominence, and France was the pre-emi- 


loday the Empire of Russia, into which 
the Principality of Moscow has expanded, has an area of more 
than &.=09,0c0 square miles in one continuous piece, forty times 


as large as France, more than ten times as large as the ag 


gregate area of the five great powers of Europe—one-sixth of 


all the land in the world. Its population of 140,000,000 souls is 
nearly one-tenth of all the people on earth, and is equal to that 
ot Germany, France, Great Britain, an] Austria combine‘); it is 
increasing at the rate of 2,500,000 per year, not through immi 
gration, but through the surplus of births over deaths. 

“First among the characteristics of the Russian may fairly 
be cited a dogged perseverance, which laughs at obstacles, 


makes nothing of terrible hardships and privations, and pur 
sues with never-failing effort and without discussion an object 


once clearly defined. 


“Next in importance, and perhaps even more important, 
is their lack of education In 1877 among the recruits an 
nually drafted for the Russian army, the proportion who 


could read and write was only 3 
I doubt if 


intervening years. 


per cent; in Germany it was 
Q7 per cent. these proportions have changed in the 


“Another conspicuous quality of the Russians is what 
friendly critics would call their deep religious faith, and hostile 
critics their ignorant superstition. They may not observe the 
Ten Commandments more closely than the other Christian or 
Jewish races, but they do observe the religious ceremonies ot 


the church more closely tl 


lan any other race except the Jews 
They do accept without question or doubt the teachings of the 


Bible as it is explained to them and they believe that God is 


personally directing the affairs of this world. 
“Finally, the Russian ‘is light-hearted. He has not much 
of this world’s goods, and does not expect tc have more. But 


with such as he has he is content, and he knows little or noth- 


ing of the great world beyond Russia. He is not morose, 


does not brood, but sings his songs. cracks his jokes, eats his 
cabbage, soup, and black bread, smokes his papier-rosse. drinks 
his strong vodka, repents in the morning and goes to work 
rejoicing, cheerful, free from care.” 

William Thorp, in his “Stories of Russian and Japanese 
Soldiers,” 


“T have seen Russians drink four or five glasses of vodka 


says of their drinking habits: 


and cognac before dinner merely for an appetizer, and consume 
On 
warships which I have visited, the same heavy drinking goes on 
in the 


liquor during the meal in the same proportion. Russian 


wardroom. The officers usually saunter down there 
about five o'clock in the afternoon and take a few nips before 


dinner—and go on drinking steadily until that meal is served. 


DAY 

Dinner oiten lasts for two or three hours when there are guests 
present, and by the time the officers go up on deck most of 
them are incapacitated for the proper performance of their 
cuties, although they are too seasoned to appear obviously 
drunk. 
but 


This sort of thing goes on constantly in both services, 
it is worse in the navy. It is needless to point out how 
seriously it detracts from efficiency. 

“Long before he enters the cadets’ school, the Japanese 
officer is taught to despise money and luxury, to’ scorn the 
society of women, and to fear nothing except cowardice. It is 
a thoroughly Spartan training, and it is kept up strenuously in 
regimental life. Japanese officers waste very little time over 
and 
Drinking is discouraged by the 


their social obligations, and their messes are the simplest 


least luxurious in the world. 


commanding officers 


unless it be 


A bottle of wine or spirits is rarely seen, 
the light ‘sake’ of the country, on which it is very 


Cithcult for 


any man to get drunk.” 
iting has been done thus far between the 
Admiral 


Brief sketches of their careers 


So much of the fig 


battleships that the names of Admiral Togo and 





Makarov are household words. 
will, therefore, be of general interest 

Vice-Admiral Hehatchi 
determined attacks on Port Arthur, is known as the “Japanese 
Nelson.’ 
but also has the honor of having begun the Chino-Japanese 
ISQO4 


Count 





Fogo, who has made such 
He not only fired the first shot in the present war, 


conflict of He is fifty-five years of age and one of the 


1 
few Christian commanders in the service of the mikado. Togo 


is a Samurai of 


the great Satsuma clan, and received most of 
his training in the British naval college at Greenwich. When 
the Chino-Japanese war closed Togo found himself third in 


He 


served, but cool, resolute, determined, very courageous, quick 


command of the Japanese navy. is described as being re- 
of perception 
1848, Vice-Admiral 


velous energy and zeal. 


and alert 


Born in Makarov is a man of mar- 
Since joining the navy in 1864 he has 
had a distinguished career, receiving all his promotion in con- 
sequence of his many acts of skill and daring when on active 


\t the time of the Russo-Turkish War in 1877, 


service. being 


in command of the cruiser, “Constantine,” he carried out many 
gallant exploits whilst attacking the Turkish ports. On 


conclusion of this campaign he was promoted captain of the 


the 


second grade and personally decorated by the Emperor Alex- 
the Order of St. Vladimir. In 1881 
public attention whilst serving on the staff of General Skobe- 
le ff. 
Baltic and Black Sea squadrons, and during the time of the 


ander with he attracted 


Since that time he has held many important posts in the 


Chino-Japanese War he commanded the Russian Pacific squad- 


ron at Chefoo. He has recently been Commandant-General 


and Military Governor of Cronstadt. He is well known as the 


inventor of the Ermak ice-breaking steamers. 
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Lake Baikal 





the “Holy Sea’’ of the Russians. 


The astonishing formation of Lake Baikal is shown in section from east to west. The lake occupies a deep chasm, the surface of the water being 1,561 feet above sea- 


level and the bottom 2,624 feet below sea-level. 


Thus the water is over 4,000 feet deep. 


With the mountains rising to 10,000 feet there is a total difference in 


level of about 14,000 feet. 
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THE INVISIBLE CAP IN THE INSECT WORLD 


NATURE’S STRANGE DISGUISES 


BY WHICH 
By DR. E. 
ATURE 


pears to bé ac 


BADE 





sometimes  ap- 


myurer, 
playing a trick that brings 
harm to 


She practices deceit by covering 


some of her children 
the unfathomable swamp with a 
carpet of moss beautified by the 
blue-eyed forget-me-not, and she 


permits the clear, transparent 


l (Co- 


larvae of the wood-gnat 
retha plumicornis Fabr.) to com 
mit her 
detected, by 
ble in the 


robberies without being 


making her invisi 





which she in- 







pool 


x 












A Ae 4 ma habits. 
wa There are a large number of 
Fiving insects which have attained a re- 


markable degree oi 
in obtaining advantages 


A Butterfly. 


proficiency 
under 
Modern 
world with the fact that every 


false pretenses. research has acquainted the 


scientific insect tries to adapt 


its coloring to the landscape which it frequents, so as to profit 


by one of the best methods of self-defense. In this way it sur 


rounds itself with an invisible cap, that serves to hide it from 


its enemies. The degree o: saiety attained depends entirely upon 


} 


the animal's ability to adapt itself to its surroundings, and the 


preservation of species is assured through this ability to pro 


tect themselves. No person who is at all familiar with insect 


liie will deny that this “struggle for existence” is no 


SOME OF HER LESSER CHILDREN 


ESCAPE THE PURSUIT OF THEIR ENEMIES 


— Translated for Our Day from Die Gartenlaube 


bright green color and their similarity of form. The natives of 


Surinam are firmly convinced that these locusts grow on trees 


, 


only to fall down and fly away. Other uncivilized tribes believe 


that their feet take root in the ground and grow into plants. 


with their thin, wingless bodies and long 


} 


legs, are hardly less fantastic in appearance. Anyone who is 


not thoroughly familiar with insect life would be apt to take one 


of them for a piece of wire or a dry twig, if he should see it 


lying on the hese lazy, slow-moving insects of dark- 





ness, who eat seem to be conscious of the 


protection 


their peculiarly-formed body affords them, since they have no 


other means of defense. They often resort successfully to the 


trick of pretending to be dead when in danger. The largest 


species of these locusts measure about eleven inches, and are 


} 


found in the tropics, while the so-called Phasma Rossii.( Rossis’ 


ghost-locust), which inhabits southern Europe, is only about 


three inches long. 


The active mimicry of certain insects is one of their most 


marvelous traits, enabling them to select resting-places that 


correspond with their color. It can hardly be determined 
, he 

whether such discrimination is prompted by instinct or by 

conscious action, but the sympathetic coloring of the resting 





pl compared with their own bodies probably determine 





rican lichen-bug on a lichen corresponding 


in color with his own body, offers a 


good example. Natural 





selection will effect a more complete development of the forma- 





1on of their body surface in the course of time Many of the 





longer a hypothesis without proof. 





(he insect’s power of adaptation is often utilized 
raity ways, and it is impossible to determine what 
of mimicry brings the greatest advantage. Some 


of the butterflies 
green 
leaves. And _ this 
tracery extends from the fore to the hind wings when 
the buttertly’s 


imitating 
decayed-looking dried 
that the 


species ol alternate by 


leaves and the most 
imitation is so perfect 


wings are closed, and even the veins 


of the leaf seem to cast shadows that resemble plastic 
nerves. 
posture, 
they 
between them. 
altogether in the 
press the small tail on their 
twig. 
Indian 


In order to imitate a 





leaf when in a sitting 


these insects settle on a dry twig, where 


clap their wings together and hide their feelers 


Then they become invisible by disap 


pearing mass leaves when they 


hind wings against 


fakirs often use the Kallima species to aid 


them in their tricks. Standing in the midst of their 


audience they place some plants on the ground. then “Ae hy: = ed 
: SS Ses . 
oie a A 











they bring a cage that contains a number of leaf but 
terflies, whose spread wings show the beautiful colors 
of the insect. The 
flit languidly along the ground towards the plants, and while 


cage being opened, the butterflies 
the fakir diverts the attention of the audience by a movement 
of his arms, the insects have disappeared by settling on 
the foliage. 

Locusts employ this method of leaf-imitation in order to 
protect and these so-called 
number among the most conspicuous forms of insect life. The 
enlarged hind part of their bodies and their wings take the 
form of a leaf, shaped 
something like a leaf. 


and shrubs, where they 


themselves, “wandering leaves” 


and even the thighs and the legs are 
During the day they sit quietly on 
can hardly be detected because of 


trees 


their 





aa 


andering Leaf. 


nocturnal butterflies 


Germany show this peculiar preference 


and their adaptation is so perfect that it is almost Impossible to 


letec ] rr | » thay Ps 929 » . : 
cetect them when they sit quietly with closed wings, while their 


Pe ] . , nunderwi P . scie 
brilliantly colored underwings are conspicuous when in flight 


These protective 


propensities were acquired gradually by 


insects in their strugele 


lor existence and then transmitted 


their progeny because of their usefulness. This is the only wav 


in which it was possible for the illustra- 


habits 


insects shown in the 
form, and the 
to surround themselves with 
for the purpose of « 


tions to acquire their peculiar strange 


which enable them an invisible cap 


scaping troublesome glances. 








OUR DAY 


MAPS OUT HER LIFE WORK 


HELEN KELLER HA 
CON 








S DECIDED TO LABOR FOR BETTER 
DITIONS FOR THE BLIND 





they find every avenue to activity and 
usetulness closed to them. 
“There are two things to do which 


work together and become one. 
let the state establish by an adequate 
appropriation an agency tor the empl j 








$ See RE is pe ps person school education; second, the aged and ment of the blind. The agent should 
in the \ vho is re generally infirm blind, who need to be tenderly advertise to the public that they can get 
known than H Kelle Her ¢ cared for; third, the able-bodied blind, blind piano tuners, notepaper emboss- 
upwards has been intensely eresting who ought to work. For the first class, ers, shampooers, masseurs, chairmakers, 
Now it 1s announced 4 er she grad this state has provided splendidly in brushmakers, tutors, singers, church or- 
iates in June n Radcliffe College sh« that great $2,000,000 school, the Perkins ganists, tea tasters and other useful 
will devote her life the b n this Institution. The second class must be blind people. 

id ether co es. Miss Sullivan, her sheltered in the embrace of many public “Then there is the second part of 
faithful teacher and companion, has pur- and private charities. For the third the work, to increase the variety and 
chased her a home in Wrentham, Mass., class, healthy adult blind, nothing ade-| efficiency of those other useful blind 
a large roomy se with broad lawns, quate has been done in this state. They workers. This means industrial schools; 
and from this as a radiating center she do not want to go to school and read that is, workshops, with all possible ma- 
will do all in her powe d her afflict- books. They do not want to be fed and chinery and appliances which the blind 
ed class. can profitably handle.” 

While Miss Kelle is not A high tribute has been paid 
definitely settled what branch to Miss Keller by the man- 
of work she will undertake for 


the blind, says the New York 








Tribune, she hz d ideas 
as to the t would 
broaden their field ty 
She believes that veopl 


and 


others who have partially 





sne said: 








‘“Above all, I terest 
myself in affairs which con- 
cern the deaf and t d. 
Their needs have given me an- 
other motive for traveling. It 


would afford me valuable op- 
portunities to act as a sort of 
emissary from the teachers in 


this country to Eu- 


those of 


rope, and to carry a message 


those 


of encouragement to 


who, in the face of popular 
prejudice and indifference in 


2 . 
Italy, are struggling to reach 


the 





g1 e! 
means oO S¢ supp 
‘Among e problems fc 
the blir ire two to w 
rect my atte on—more ( 
blin« and a I ercal cvcten 





to have i Magazine ¢ 

d variec terest et 
periodicals published for t] 
periodicals pubil 1 1or tnose 


establish 


ry 
io 





1 1 1 
Nave a periodical some 





-nd must establish it for 
At a 
Massachusetts 


recent 





the better education of the 
Keller was present, and made 

“The blind are in three cla 
blind 


who need 


og 
children, 











[ Helen Keller. 1 


Is di- clothed and housed by other people. 
ks for the They want to work and support them 
raised selves. We do not approve any system 





Ameri- to pauperize them. We are not asking 
gh quality for them a degrading pension or the ab- 
( tl stract glories of a higher education. We 

who see. want them apprenticed to trades, and we 

e much vant some organized method of helping 


them to places after they have learned 
their trades. 


generous 


em “They are not merely blind—that can 
before the be borne—but they live in idleness, 
elative to which is the most cruel, least bearable 


misery that can be laid upon the human 
heart. No anguish is keener than the 
sense of helplessness and self-condem- 
common nation which them 


overwhelms when 





agers of the St. Louis Expo- 
sition, who have invited her, 
Miss Sullivan and Miss Kel- 
ler’s mother to be the guests 
of the exposition in October. 
One day of the week that she. 
will be there has been set 
as Helen Keller Day. 
During her visit an interna- 
tional congress of superin- 
cendents and principals of 
schools for the blind will be 
called, and Miss Keller will 
address the assemblage. 





aside 


As the courses are elective 
at Radcliffe, Miss Keller has 
been able to choose subjects 
in which she is interested. 
She stands especially high in 
languages, and is said to be 
without a rival in her class in 
English. In many ways she 
is hampered, of but 
chiefly in the matter of time. 
Miss Sullivan spells into her 


course, 


hands the important points in 
the lectures, and 
Miss puts 
Braille point what she wishes 


after class 


Keller down in 

to remember of a lecture. 

When 
more 


examinations come, 
than 
not 


The questions are 


she has no consideration 


other students, and Miss Sullivan is 
there to help her. 
given to her in printed Braille, set up 
by a teacher from the Perkins Institu- 
Miss Keller then writes out her 
answers on the typewriter in ordinary 
type, and they are corrected with the 


tion 


other students’ papers. 





Dr. McElveen of the Shawmut church, 
Boston, who has been at his present sta- 
tion five years, has just refused a call to 
a heavily endowed church in New Bri- 
tain, Conn., where the salary offered was 
$5,000, and free use of a $100,000 parson- 


age. 
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Colporteurs at Omderman. A Sub-Agent in a Malay Village Reading the The First Bible Cart in Manchuria. A Chinaman 
Selling to Natives of Egyptian Sudan. Scriptures to the Natives. Selling Bibles on Behalf of the Society. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE 


I AST month the British and Foreign Bible Society cele- 
~« brated the centenary of its existence. In connection with 
this celebration the English press brings us many interesting 
sidelights which show the wonderful work which is now being 
accomplished among all classes of all peoples on the face of 
the earth. 

The Bible Society was founded on March 7, 1804, in conse- 
quence of the great famine of Bibles in Wales. Its first issue 
was St. John’s Gospel in Mohawk for the Indians on the Mo- 
hawk River. During its centenary of work it issued 186,000,000 
copies of the Scriptures. Last year it circulated nearly 6,000,- 
000 copies, a total which exceeds all previous records ~ 870,- 
000 copies. The Bible Society has been called the world’s great- 
est philological institution. When the society was founded the 
Bible was current in about forty languages. Today 370 appear 
on the society’s list, the majority of these having never before 
been reduced to written form. 

In the same way, at the time the society was founded not 
a line of the Scriptures had been issued for the blind in any 
language. Today not only has the society issued portions of 
the Scripture in raised type in twenty-eight different languages 
but an entirely new system of Braille is being brought out for 
the use of the blind in the East, who far outnumber those in our 
own land. “Oriental Braille” is scientific in its basis and will 
be uniform for all Oriental languages. By sixty-three different 
arrangements of dots it will be possible to reduce the most 
complicated of Oriental languages to a simple form which will 
enable a blind person to learn to read in far less time than it 
would take a sighted person to acquire the same language. 
This system has been at last adopted as the outcome of many 
conferences at the Bible House of Oriental experts and repre- 
sentatives of leading institutions for the blind. 

In addition to its great work of translating and publishing 
the Scriptures the society is also engaged in circulating them 
all over the face of the globe. Its agents are stationed in all 
the world’s great capitals, under whose supervision native col- 
porteurs are engaged in carrying the books to all the outlying 
portions of the globe. These men are of all nationalities and 
all shades of color. Their methods of travel are equally varied. 
In Magnolia the society’s sub-agent is traversing the desolate 
plains with a small caravan of camels bartering the Scriptures 
for rotten cheese, which is the current coin of these benighted 
districts. In Bolivia the colporteur travels on muleback. On 
the west coast of Africa camels are again requisitioned. In 
Russia he travels by sledge. Where the rivers are the main 
highways for traffic he journeys by boat, but wherever he may 
be he has but one object in view—to place the Word of God 
in the hands of those people who would otherwise have no op- 
portunity of possessing a copy. 

To name but one brilliant figure of the many who have 
taken a prominent part in the work of this society, George 
Borrow is typical of the brilliant men who have devoted years 
of their lives to the work of Bible translation and Bible circu- 


BIBLE IN MANY LANDS 


lation. Few things are more striking than the wide and varied 
work he did for the society. In 1833 he was introduced to them 
as “a person hout a university education but who has read 


the Bible in tl 





en languages.’ With a view to assisting in 


the production of the Manchu Bible, Borrow set to work to 
study 


the lan which he acquired with astounding rapidity 
ionths. He edited for the society the Manchu 


at St. Petersburg. Two years later he 





in less tl 
Scriptures 
went to interest of doom society, remaining in the 


penins During the disturbed early period of 





Isabella d over every part of Castile and Leon, 
his adventur gain and again bringing him into col- 
sion with ¢ sts and brigands 





The pioneer work undertaken by the society’s agents is in- 


teresting. 


years before the first rush of goldseekers 





invaded the Yukon valley the society translated and cee ted the 


New Testament into Tukudh for the Indians at Klondyke. 


At the present moment when Tibet an cide of world- 
wide attention it is interesting to note than on the slopes of the 


Himalayas the society’s agents have translated the New Test- 
ament into Tibetan and have supervised its printing by native 
Tibetan Christians. These books are bought by traders, who 
carry them back into the great unknown land. One of the 
many interesting curios in the Bible House at the present mo- 


ment is a large p ing of ome executed by a nat 





ve 
who had forfeited his right to return to the “holy ty" by this 
act. This painting was sold to the society’s agent, who for- 


warded it to London. In addition to the work done by the 


SOcl1 





y's agents and colporteurs, mention must be made of th 


ie’) 


650 native Bible women supported by the society who work 
among the Eastern women living in zenanas. These in all cases 
are under the supervision of missionaries. A commanding fea- 
ture of the society’s work is the way it supplies all our mis- 
sionary societies with the Scriptures. In addition to trans- 
lating and publishing for them the books they require in the 
various vernaculars it also sends them out carriage paid to the 


distant mission stations on 


terms that they practically cost 





nothing to the soc S ing them. The two agencies 
1 7 7 
thus work together for good 


AN AUTOMOBILE TRAIN 
PRACTICAL automobile train, invented by the well- 
highly recom- 
The characteris- 
lis train is the ability of each car to move in- 


known aeronaut, Captain Penard, was 
mended by the Academy of Science in Paris 
tic feature of tl 
dividually. A very light-weight locomotive—1.5 tons in weight 
with a machine of fifty to sixty horse-power, is all that is re- 
quired, for it serves merely as a power-producer. This motor 
can supply a train of twenty tons, running fifteen miles an 
hour. The invention is notable because the separate cars in- 


variably follow the curves made by the locomotive. 
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OME DAY legislation must control that 
gambling which now bears the euphemism oi stock specu- 

lation. 

ble. 


longer have the character of 


vast system of 


It is respectable to speculate. 
3ut the fact is that 


It is a disgrace to gam- 


operations on the stock market no 


either gambling or speculation 
It is what is known in gambling circles as a brace game, by 
which is meant, that whatever chances there may appear to the 
player that he may win, the master of the house by secret de- 
vices of stacked cards or 


stakes put them in his 


loaded dice will finally clean up the 
sack. A 


‘s that by 


and few men have acquired 





such colossal fortun acting together they are now 


increase those fortunes by the most simple manipula- 


able to 


tion of their means. When stocks are high they depress them 
by selling freely and then withdraw the money from circulation, 
they can also call in loans that may be out among smaller oper- 


When by long 


hammering with such weapons they have put stocks as low as 


ators and thus compel a sacrifice of securities. 


they can go without jeopardizing the whole business system, 


which would result in as much ruir 


to themselves as to any- 
seeing them imitate their 


S 


body, they step in and buy. Other 


example. They also resort to expedients to boom prices. They 


form combinations and mergers and community of interests 
to give stimulated values to their properties. They allow 
themselves to be quoted in optimistic interviews. They take 


the public into their confidences while they pick the public’s 


pocket, and when the hour strikes for unloading at the topmost 
The the 


such transactions. 


price they pass the word and it is done. course of 


stock 


Prices were lifted to fictitious figures, when, of a sudden, while 


market for two years describes just 


material conditions were still unchanged, while prosperity ran 
The 


finance 


at high tide, a paralysis 


crept over the security market. 
the 


big interests withdrew Some of great men of 
went to Jekyl 
others to the 


miles up the Hudson. 


island, others to Europe to buy old paintings, 


\dirondacks. One went no farther than a few 


The small gamblers who thought them- 
selves speculators were left to tear at each others’ throats. It 
has been a coroner’s inquest and burying party that has ruled 
on change for more than a year. Has the tide changed? Some 


think it has. One correspondent of a conservative paper puts 


it this way: 
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is just what it was previous to the re 


“The question now 


cent failures: Has the great financial power which has been 
the chief influence in depressing values accomplished all the 


If so, the gradual recovery in values 


purposes it had in view? 
which will be natural in the absence of the forced liquidation 
which continued for months will restore many houses so weak 
that they required assistance to pull through yesterday's set- 
If the 
power in question decides to force values to a new low level 


great 
| 


tlements to positions of comparative strength. 
there must be additional failures. The belief in good circles is 
that all the important objects of the great financial powers 
which would be furthered by a declining market have been ac- 
complished, that Monday's settlement was the test and that 
the turning tide of liquidation has been reached. It is believed 
the market from now on will act in such a manner that banks 
and money lenders holding stocks as security for loans to bank 
rupts will not feel impelled to throw such collateral on the 
market to the detriment of values.” 

And this is the wonder! There will always be a crop of 
idiots in the market to furnish fleece for these master shearers 
face 


PTIMISM has struggled against the ‘blues’ when 


to face with industrial conditions, which have shown a 
tendency for a year or more to drift to a lower level of activity 
and values. The race of croakers and pessimists has multiplied 


with every fall of the market and inasmuch as such doleful fore- 


1S 
No 


better authority on the subject could easily be found than the 


bodings accomplish much of the very evil that portends, it 
worth while to let the brighter prophecy have its word. 

man who stands at the head of our national treasury. Secretary 
Shaw is not doubtful of the future, and here is the basis of his 
confidence. He asks us to compare the following with avail- 
able statistics covering any former period and there can be 
but one answer to the proposition. Our farms produce $4,000,- 


000,000. Have these lands become sterile or their occupants 


Our factories add $5,600,0c0.000 in value to $3.000,- 


indolent? 
000,000 of raw material, and their net output, exclusive of dupli- 
cations, is more than $8,000.090.000. Have these hives of in- 


dustry been consumed by the elements? Six million operatives 
in these factories and workshops annually sign pay rolls aggre- 
gating $3.000,000,000. Have these artisans become paralyzed 
Our mines, 
\re 


of wealth exhausted or their capacity diminished? 


or have their wages been reduced? 


quarries, clay 
store- 


Our 


of railway transport 600,000,000 


banks and oil wells yield a $1,000,000,000. these 


houses 
two hundred thousand miles 
including duplications, and pay 
\re these 


receivers or are 


tons of original freight, not 


800,0C0 operatives, exclusive of officers, $650,000,000. 
the hands of 


thoroughfares of commerce in 


they likely to be? As nearly as can be estimated, the annual 


productive capacity of the American people is $11,000,000,000. 
This does not include duplications. This does not include raw 
cotton and manufactured cotton, but raw cotton and the valu 


added thereto in the process of manufacture. Of this we ex- 


port $1,500,000.co9, and import $1.000.000,000 of other mer 
chandise, mainly non-competitive with our own products. We 
therefore, consume the equivalent of 95 per cent of all we pro- 
duce. Not while these conditions continue will prosperity 
cease. We are the most prosperous people in the world be- 
cause we both produce and consume more than others. The 


little that we sell abroad, about 10 per cent of our net produc- 
tion, and the little we purchase abroad, 6 or 7 per cent of our 
net consumption, constitute no challenge to the statement that 
Unless our factories and 
workshops voluntarily close or labor voluntarily refuses em- 


our prosperity rests with ourselves. 
ployment, or commerce voluntarily ceases its activity, there is 


no occasion for alarm. Unless apprehension becomes epi- 


demic and ultraconservatism contagious, the immediate future 
holds the 
showered upon us. 


for us as much real good as immediate past has 




















OUR 


greatly 


ae TRUST PROBLEM has not been 

the decision of the Supreme Court in the Northern Se- 

curities case. It is true that the power of the government to 
| 


grapple with this problem has been demonstrate: 





tinctly disclaimed by the present administration that it intends 
to prosecute the matter further. In other words other trusts 


will not be molested for the present. Perhaps their temporary 


ecurity terminate at the time of the next presidential 


may 


election. If so, another is furnished for another 


I 
automatically and not depend upon the discretion of any public 
No better 
plan has been suggested than that put forth two years ago by 


argument 


lan of handling this evil. It must be a plan which will work 


official or be weighed in the balance of expediency 
President Roosevelt himself. It might be called the plan of 
Mr. 


“T believe that the nation must assume this 


publicity. In describing it, Roosevelt said 


power of con- 
trol by legislation, and if it becomes evident that the Constitu- 
tion will not permit needed legislation, then by constitutional 
amendment. The immediate need of dealing with trusts is to 
place them under the real, not nominal, control of some sov- 
ereign to which, as its creature, the trusts shall owe allegiance, 
and in whose courts the sovereign’s orders may with cer- 
tainty be enforced. 

“The first that 


of publicity among all great corporations doing an int 


exercise of power should be the securing 


erstate 


business. The publicity, though noninquisitorial, should be 


real and thorough as to all important facts with which the 
§ I 


public has concern 





of evil. Such publicity would by itself tend to cure the evils 


of which there is just complaint, and where the alleged evils 


are imaginary it would tend to show that such was the case. 
When publicity is attained it would then be 


possible to see 


t 1 
t1i0n 





what further should be done in the way of regu 
Such a plan is rational and conservative for it is 


more of corporations in general than we require of 


nothing 
national banks in particular 
SOLUTION 
found for the vexatious disputes between capital and 
Whether it 


been unjust or 


NOTHER 


& be 


that Y arbitration must 


than 


1 : "ee Bl see 
labor is because their demands have in the 


because they have not been so 


whether it is 





ably represented in arbitration councils, Labor’s cause has been 
he principal loser when it has left its contentions to this court 
for decision. Therefore. this method of se ng strikes lis 
ipproved by a growing r of labor leade It I sibl 
hat a more potent reason may be found in the fact that the 
method itself dispenses with a good many labor leaders whose 
chief vocation is first, that of inciting strife and then being the 





principal agents in quelling it on terms satisfactory to them 


selves. But capital on the the other hand 
erantly than does labor upon arbitration as a means to preserve 
Herman D. Justi, 


tive of the Illinois coal operators’ 


speaking as the representa- 


industrial peace. 


association, says arbi 


tration at best is a makeshift and utterly useless as a means of 


promoting industrial peace and mischievous in its 


conse- 


quences. It must also be just as clear that arbitration equal- 


believe 
Oppo- 


loss 


ly acceptable to employer and employee, when both 

something is to be gained by it, and it meets with equal 
sition when there is a mutual conviction of impending 
“Old Adam” is always on deck; crafty, cunning, but 
selfish. 


any 


not wisely 
under 
that 
f poker 


money 


Mr. Justi thinks that the proposition to arbitrate 
not unlike 
New Englander, who, having been engaged in a gam«¢ 


and all conditions is the 


proposition of 


with a Kentuckian and having lost, suggested that his 


be returned to him and that a fresh start in a new game be 


made. “No,” replied the Kentuckian, “I have your money and 


the game is ended.”’ There is no more reason why under all 


circumstances the proposition to arbitrate should be agreed to 


than there was reason for the Kentuckian to return t 


e money 
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le had w e unt yrtunate New Englander might renew 
he pl whether employer or employee, w 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by arbitration always 
S ( } 
y g be] P 








France Preside Roosevelt’s fear is irrational in the hght 
facts furnished by W. A. King, chiei of the vital statistics é 
cens é He points to the fact that in 1900 the census 
enumerators found 2,049,132 babies had been born d gt 





previous year, against 1.039.094 deaths, or an excess of births of 
that 1 
and Mr. King says the 
is undoubtedly much 
Mr. 
says statistics show that only two European countries—Austria- 
United 
decade ending in 1900, and two European 
and -had a 
1900, according to Statistician King, the average 


United States was 


1,010,038 \n important consideration 1s 


corded with re accuracy than births, 


United 


the foregoing figures 





hs in the States 


excess 


larger thar would indicate. King 


Hungary and Italy—had a greater birth rate than the 


States during the 





Norway smaller death rate. 


Swe de nN 
From 1&co t 
annual excess of births over deaths in the 
1,000 of 


population, while Prussia stood next with 14.7 


17.7 per 











per 1.000 Then came Holland, with 14 per 1,000; Norway, 
Wi 13.9 e German Empire, with 13.7; Denmark, with 12.6; 
Scotland, with 11.9, and England and Wales with 11.7. The 
wo elg itries in which there is the nearest approxima- 
tion to race suicide are France and Ireland. In the former the 
average annual birth rate for the decade was 22.2, the death 
rate 21.6 | excess of births over deaths only 0.6. In Ire- 
land the average annual birth rate was 23, the death rate 18.1 
ind e excess of births over deaths only 4.9 per 1,000 0 
population. But it is the imported blood that multiplies fastest 
in the United States. Statistician King says the average annual 
é crease by in the United States of 
itive W parents of population, e it 
6.5 00 born of foreig é 
rT"¢ S ( ire One mig WIsé 
e! ( s Ss theless ere Ss S 
\ ‘ o 1 ( t prove ¢ é 
re e essential elements of good otis 

















Q 9 snow é le pe es is 
S S ) p ec ves ¢ ) S 
g S e Frederick L. Hoff 
S « W ¢ 2 de < S } 

) ers - pe ae ; 

ye 

great ¢ »>no S S 

t S e1 erial increas¢ le numbe YS 
who s ge of 30, 40, 1 50 the Unite cy < 
ind e nun Pp ) bly Cc nue S<Trow S 
oO S Iiproves 

\t Pp > Massachusetts there are expectec ys ve 

1¢ oO" \ 10,000 ) 1 
igainst 4,400 irs out of th 1855. A é 
ge of eighty e number « 266 at present 
gainst 1,050 century ago more healthy 
ith the exception of Norway Sweden, than any part 
urope id effect of the struggle for success on the 
part ur business men and is more than balanced by 
higher ! ds of living 


“Certainly. the facts are abundant tending to prove that old 





age is being attained by men and women in this country with 
, ‘ 


and, what is better, to quote 


iuthority: ‘It is certain that our American men 


an increasing degree of Irequency, 


rorty 


not broken up as badly fathers at 


as our 
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THE JUDGE 
oo. ASTER General Payne tells 
4 good story of an incident in a Mil- 
waukee court room, in which, 


S TACT 


through 
judge, the 
court crier was saved from a fine. “I 
one day attended,” said Mr. Payne, “a 
session of the court at which this judge 
presided. The court crier was a very 
old man; he had served with fidelity for 
many years, but age was beginning now 
to tell on him. He fell asleep while I 
was in the court room, and in a little 


the kindness and tact of the 


while he was snoring. The snorer, of 
course, disturbed the proceedings of the 
court, but the judge showed great tact 
in interrupting without 
the crier. 
voice; 


embarrassing 
‘Crier Jones,’ he said in a loud 
‘Crier Jones, some one is snor- 
ing!’ The crier awakened with a start 


and jumped to his feet. ‘Silence!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘There must be no snoring in 
the court room’— and he glared fiercely 


all about him.” 
AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE. 

OHN WEAVER, the mayor of Phil- 
J adelphia, had occasion, at a recent 
banquet in the Quaker city, to speak of 
unpleasant surprises. 

“These unpleasant surprises may bring 
us the very things we desire,” he said. 
“Sometimes they are all the worse for 
that. 

“IT was born in England, and in my 
native English town they still remember, 
I suppose, the unpleasant surprise, 
bringing him what he asked for, which 
Jonathan Rochell got upon his deathbed. 

“Jonathan, feeling that the end was 
near, gave a few words of parting advice 
to his young wife. He had a bachelor 
friend named Howard, a steady fellow, 
and the thought came to his mind, as he 
was concluding his farewell talk, that if 
Kate, after he was gone, would marry 
Howard, it would be a good thing. He 
told her this. 

“‘Kate, woman,’ he said, ‘it would 
please me dearly if ye was to promise 
to take up wi’ Howard when I’m gone.’ 

““Don’t ye worry about that, Jonty,’ 
says Kate in a soothing way. ‘Me and 
Howard have already settled it betwixt 
ue.” 

CHANGES THE EMPHASIS. 

UDGE E. H. GARY, the chairman 
J of the Executive Committee of the 
steel trust, used to live in the Illinois 
town of Wheaton, where he has recently 
made a gift of a $75,000 church to the 
Methodists. 
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“One day in Wheaton,” Judge Gary 
said recently, “I took dinner with a 
clergyman and his family. The clergy- 
man had an eight-year-old son called 
Joe, and Joe was a very bright boy 

“*Look here, Joe,’ I said during the 
course of the dinner, ‘I have a question 
to ask you about your father.’ 

“Joe looked gravely at me. 

‘All right. I’ll answer your question,’ 
he said. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘I want to know if 
your father doesn’t preach the same ser- 
mon twice sometimes.’ 

‘Yes, I think he does,’ said Joe, ‘but 
he always hollers in dif- 
from what he did the first 


the second time 
ferent places 
time.’ ”’ 


HE FOUGHT THE MERGER. 
OVERNOR S. R. VAN SANT of 
Minnesota tells a story of his ex- 

perience with a tall, 
ter* Tail 
office recently, and, accidentally 


lank resident of Ot- 
County who walked into his 
meet- 
ing him at the door of the private ex- 
ecutive office, asked for the 
Governor Van Sant is 
than average height, stockily built and 
rotund. His appearance is that of a 
prosperous business man. 

“You the governor?” the visitor asked. 

“Yes,” Governor Van Sant responded. 

“You fit the Merger?” the man asked, 
doubtfully. 

“Our state was concerned in the fight,” 
the governor replied. 

“Wall,” the stranger retorted, “I walk- 
ed in ninety-one miles to git a look at 
you. I jes’ want to say, though, that if 
that Merger hed ever got a look at you 
they wouldn’t ever been any victory. 
They’d a jes’ stompled ’long about their 
business. You ain’t big enough to buck 
even a wood saw.” 


governor. 
somewhat less 





NOT IN DEMAND. 

*EORGE H. DANIELS, general 

J passenger agent of the New York 
Central Railroad, was on a trip South 
not long ago. He became engaged in a 
discussion with a North Carolinian about 
the rapid advancement of the Southern 
roads and the marked progress made in 
agricultural development and in every 
branch of mechanical industry within the 
past few years. “All you want in this 
part of North Carolina,” said Mr. Dan- 
iels, “is to induce thrifty white families 
from the north to come and settle here.” 
“Not much,” said the old North Carolin- 
ian. ‘That would never do. Why, sir, 


we have more white men here now than 


the negroes can support.” 





THE TWO DEPEWS 
INCE Mr. Depew’s naive admission 
J in the senate chamber that there are 
two Chauncey Depews—one who says 
what he has considered carefully and an- 
other who is not so particular—his col- 
leagues have had lots of fun with him. 
Even Mr. Hoar, who usually frowns 
down levity, has had a whack at the New 
Yorker. The two met on Pennsylvania 
“Good morning, Mr. Hoar,” 
Mr. Depew. Gravely adjusting 
his glasses and looking around, the 
Massachusetts statesman eyed the New 
York man sternly and replied: ‘To 
which Depew am I speaking—Jekyll or 
Hyde?” 


Avenue. 
saluted 


POLITICANS AND PLATFORMS. 
a peony STEWART, while trav- 
wJ eling in Nevada, stood on the plat- 
form of the coach and was approached 
by a conductor. 

“Senator,” began the employe, touch- 
ing his cap respectively, “I dislike to re- 
mind you of rule II, which requires 
passengers to ride inside the coaches.” 

“T own this road,’ 
tor gruffly. 


replied the sena- 
“But even if I didn’t own 
it, am I not a privileged passenger by 
reason of being a prominent politician?” 

“T believe that platforms are for poli- 
ticians to get in on, but not to stand 
on,” replied the conductor. 

The senator promptly stepped through 
the door. 


WHY HE WAS A ROYALIST. 
SOUR gentlemen were talking politics 
in the Nassauer Hof at Weisbaden, 
says a Parisian newspaper, when one, 
who was an ardent republican and had 
been discussing the rights of a man and 
the blessings of democracy, noticed that 
a tall old gentleman, with a fine white 
beard, who sat at an adjoining table, was 
listening attentively and now and then 
smiling. The speaker paused, and, turn- 
ing to the old gentleman, said, very po- 
litely: 

“My arguments do not appear to con- 
vince you. 
pose.” 

“Yes. 

“And will you kindly let me know your 
reasons for preferring the monarchial 
form of government?” 

“The first, and the chief reason, is that 
I happen to be—the king of Sweden,” 
was the reply. 


You are a royalist, I sup- 
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SOME OF THE WORLD’S STEP-CHILDREN 


THE WEDDAS, REMNANTS OF A PRE-HISTORIC RACE IN THE ISLAND OF CEYLON, 


WHOSE BEGINNING IS 


HERE is a very peculiar tribe of people living beyond the 
high mountains in the east of Ceylor1 They number 
only about 2,000 at the present time, for Kronos, the 

isatiable devourer of his own children, has placed them on his 

bill of tare 
These Weddas, as they are called, have been the cause ot 


onsiderable speculation concerning their life and origin. 





Scientists have visited them to study their peculiarities, and 
uiter measuring them from the tip of their matted head to their 
ves, and writing numerous books about them, they confessed 
to knowing nothing definite. The tribe probably represents the 
remnants of a prehistoric population. Non-scientitic people 
laim that the Weddas are the missing link, 


the long-looked- 
ior ape-men. The following legend concerning them is very 


popular in Ceylon: Before the Creator made Adam and Eve 


he molded a pair of mortals out of dark brown clay. But the 
result did not satisfy him; their legs were too thin, the feet too 
irog-like, the heads 
too large and the 
1orm too angular, so 
he threw the pair 
into the nearest for- 
est and then forgot 
them. They lived 
wretchedly in their 
lonely nursery, the 
forest primeval, and 
they would have per- 
ished if they had not 
learned three things: 
to make bows and 
shoot 
game for food, and 
to gather honey, 
which they undoubt- 
edly recognized as 
being a cheap carbo- 


arrows, to 


hydrate and very ne- 
cessary to their diet. 








SHROUDED IN LEGENDS 
By COUNT KUNO HARDENBERG — Translated for Our Day from Vom 


Fels zum Meer 








llarly-s pé l goa xt ( he vo ge mel ire beardless Their 
voices so d hs 

Those wl re deeply impressed by the 
sad ngry expr the eyes of neglected step- 
children, « n intimidated people—eyes that say plainly: 
‘mor e salutant.” hey express a silent reproach against 
the new civilization that threatens to exterminate them in their 
pt Ce 

Travelers credit the Weddas with many laudable traits of 
character; in fact, their accounts remind one of those given by 
Tacitus in his “Germania.” Their love of truth, of liberty and of 
nature bring civilized men into closer touch with them. Wedda 
means huntsman and they are good, enthusiastic hunters in the 
true sense of the word. The forest is their home, they love it 
is children do, and they despise everything else. No bondage 


lo hunt and to 
fight the Indian bear, their worst enemy, the buffalo and the 
elephant and then to 
die quietly ir 
beloved 


of country, of knowledge, of money for them! 


their 


forest is 
their only ambition. 

A genuine love of 
freedom enobles 
them as it does hu- 
man beings every- 
where, and their re- 
markable delicacy of 
feeling would. em- 
barrass any tactless 
Thes e 
traits cause their 
nearest 


European. 


neighbors, 
the Singalese and the 
Tamiles, not to de- 

them, and 
though they try oc- 


spise 


casionally to outwit 
the Weddas and to 





Thus the unhappy 
pair survived, to 
iound the strange tribe of Weddas. Since God forgot them and 
no other gods helped them in their development, they have 
remained children to this very day, children of the forest— 
savages, in European parlance. 

The story is true as far as it concerns their knowledge, for 
they have not added anything to their infant wisdom, and they 
ire rich only in “negative” possessions. They have no God, 


not even a little fetish, and they lack nearly everything that 


usually distinguishes even the lowest type of man from the 
brute creation. 

The Weddas have no laws, no government, no chief, no 
meetings, no festivities, no calendar, no writing, no sense of 
color, no clothing, nor money, nor other means of barter, no 
permanent habitation, and they know no names, because they 
do not even possess a uniform language. Cleanliness is beyond 
their conception; the wind and the rain attend to the cleaning 
of their bodies, and their matted shocks of hair. Physical 
beauty has been denied both the men and the women. They are 
only about 434 feet high, thin and angular and miserable-look- 


ing. Only one physical attribute distinguishes them, their. 


muscles are splendidly developed and they can run almost as 
fast as the deer which they pursue. The old men have a pecu- 


Weddas in the Forest of Ceylon. 





rob them of what lit- 
tle they have, they 
cannot deny them the 
proper respect due their ability as huntsmen, and their prior 
claim as the first inhabitants of the Isle of Paradise. 

The boundary of the territory in which the Weddas live can 
i 


be ascertained 


xy making a connecting line between the follow- 
ities: Badull 
nuwera. Modern 
ized Weddas. Or 


to see the na 


Ing ¢ 


a, Nilgala, Batticaloa, Pallegama and Alut- 
science divides them into natural and civil- 





y a very few travelers havé an opportunity 





il Weddas, who lead a sort of troglodyte exist- 
ence in the impenetrable forest. The civilized Weddas live in 
primitive huts between the Singalese and the Tamiles, by order 


+ 
I 


he English government. 





Oot t 


They carry on agriculture in a 





very crude for and they are seen occasionally in Nilgala, 
Pallegama and in the Batticaloa districts on the west coast. 
Those who inhabit the coast are frequently called coast Wed- 
das. Few of them are thoroughbreds, for the race has changed 
considerably through the infusion of foreign blood. 

It is not difficult to guess what their ultimate fate will be. 
Civilization will encroach more and more upon their territory, 
locomotives will intersect the country, artificially irrigated 
rice fields, plantations with tea plants cropped to look like 


balls, and factories with smoking chimneys will replace the 








to 
te 


OUR 


primeval forest, and the savages will disappear like the Indian 
bear, the elephant and the boa constrictor; they will die of a 
broken heart, for the stronger race that controls the island 
must survive. 

Now and then a plantation owner may see a sad eyed 
native wih a peculiar beard and every evidence of the unruly 


THE RHYTHM 


DAY 
hunter’s spirit—the mysterious heritage of an ancestor—for 
some centuries to come, but these last traces will disappear 
gradually, and the Wedda hunters will sleep on in the old li- 
brary folios, the monuments dedicated to them by their Eu- 
ropean. grave diggers, until the worms have destroyed these 
last evidences of their existence. 


OF THE SOUL 


AN ITALIAN PROFESSOR IN A NOTABLE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
TREATS MAN’S CONSCIOUSNESS AS THE RESULT OF OBSERVATIONS WITH THE ERGOGRAPH 


Translated from a Review in the Illustrirte Zeitung 


UR consciousness is. subject to constant changes, as far 

as its clearness, its acuteness and its intensity are con- 

cerned. There are moments of exhaustion and dimness 
when it alternates between an exuberance of strength and 
weakness, so that we can hardly speak of an uninterrupted 
state of consciousness, even in a normal life. The faintly vi- 
brating or deeply resounding chords might be called the 
rhythm of the soul in each individual. This musical compari- 
son serves our deficient faculty of perception as a supporting 
expression, because we must acknowledge that the psychol- 
ogy of the individual cannot be defined in a clear and plastic 
outline. Professor Jacopo Finzi in Florence has recently pub- 
lished a book entitled, “The Normal Oscillations of the Soul’s 
Functions,” in which he undertook the laudable task of investi- 
gating the influence of the most diverse internal and external 
factors on the rhythm of the soul. 

This book gives the remarkable observations made by em- 
ploying the so-called ergograph in the study of voluntary mus- 
cular action. Moving the middle finger again and again, or one 
or two hours of constant reading, writing or counting shows a 
curve on the erograph which records the degree of ability 
shown by the person whose power is being tested. This curve 
oscillates more or less regularly according to the experimental 
influences used. Mosso and Krapelin are credited with having 
“Habit is 
second nature,” according to the old adage, which expresses 
Habit is the 
result of practice, whereby repeated impressions and actions 


made exact investigations of habit in this way. 
the importance of habits when once formed. 


are facilitated by frequent repetition. It is likewise the memory 
of impressions of occurrences, and while it gradually lessens 
the realization of exertion, it 


Fatigue as well as practice probably cause a number o 


igments the capacity for work. 





chemical changes in the nervous and muscular tissues, and 


The resist- 


these changes again affect the conducting power. 
ance becomes more and more apparent and the subjective sense 
of fatigue increases. hical investigations have shown 


a diy ergence 





a most peculiar result: t the possibility of 
of the subjective feeling of fatigue from the actual objective 
exhaustion of the source of strength, which might produce 
disastrous results, if the poison from the fatigue particles 
should enter the system, thereby causing a strange force-re- 
vival, and a condition like that which follows intoxication. 
Secondly, the fact that every individual tires in a way of his own 
and feels the effects of fatigue differently and that he can sub- 
; : 


stitute the loss of power by adjusting work and rest to suit his 


own demands. 

Finzi’s investigations have proved that there are no sharply 
defined lines between sleeping and waking, but that conscious- 
ness is not entirely lulled while a person sleeps, just as there is 
often a condition of semi-consciousness when in a waking 
state. A curve that gives the records taken during a sleep of 
several hours shows a widely varying faculty of conception for 
outward impressions. A certain kind of noise, for instance, 
will awaken a person who went to sleep half an hour or four 
hours before, but it will fail to arouse him after one or two 
hours’ sleep. In other words, some persons sleep more sound- 


ly during the first hour and more lightly after that time, while 
others reach their maximum at two different times, an hour 
aiter going to sleep and an hour before waking. and there are 
different lesser changes at given intervals. The condition of 
the individual while dreaming shows a lack of uniformity be- 
tween the imaginative faculty and the sensation. This de- 
termines the degree of variance in consciousness, according to 
Finzi. One often lives through extraordinary events in a 
dream, without experiencing any surprise, while at other times 
insignificant occurrences will cause a sensation of tormenting 
fear. Dreams of too vivid a nature are apt to destroy the 
beneficient effects of sleep to a great extent. Finzi recom- 
mends a certain amount of muscular exertion as being the best 
opiate to induce sound, refreshing, dreamless sleep. 

He gives only a cursory outline of the influence of damp- 
ness, atmospheric pressure and electricity on the rhythm of our 
soul-life. Statistics show that curves vary but little in indicat- 
ing the frequency of mental diseases, of crimes and suicides 
in the different countries during one or the other month. Such 
deeds always show unmistakable records of violent vibrations 
of soul-activity at regular intervals. Meteorological sensibility 
varies with different people. Epileptics as well as sufferers 
from nervous debility are extremely sensitive in this direction. 
Even normal human beings differ greatly as regards their reac- 
tive propensity for atmospheric conditions and there are num- 
erous popular adages to express the experiences of people of 
all times and climes. In Italy the so-called sirocco, a damp, 
warm southeasterly wind is supposed to cause fatigue, lassi- 
tude and ill-humor, and many Italians believe that mountain-air 
is more conducive to mental development than the air of the 
plains. The Tuscan proverb, “Montanini scarpe grosse e cer- 
velli fini’ (Mountaineers have large shoes and fine heads), is 
based on this belief. In England the east wind is supposed to 
cause hypochondria Shakespeare’s Hamlet says that the 
east wind does not agree with him, while the south wind tends 
to clear and stimulate his mental powers. 

\ccording to Finzi the rhythm of all soul activity derives 
the strongest stimulus from the physiological process of 
breathing, which is the regulator and the immediate organic 
expression of attention, and from the psychical medium in 
which we live, our surroundings and the society of other peo- 
ple. All precise investigations show changes in our psychical 
reaction just 


s soon as the presence of another intrudes, even 
though the mental effort involves only the simplest or an almost 
unconscious form of expression. Two people together always 
constitute some form of public opinion, and almost every in- 
dividual thinks, feels and acts differently as soon as he forms 
a part of some group. Finzi deplores the fact that the funda- 
mental law of the psychology of the masses seems to tend to- 
ward a lowering of standards whenever individuals think or 
feel collectively. He gives an example to prove this. It often 
happens that a crowd of young people will do things which 
only a very small child would be guilty of and that a body of 
public delegates will sometimes vote as though they are op- 


posed to all progress. 
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ie, he did not know when to quit, 





is considere 
most spectacular figure that ever enter 
ed the cotton pit in New York City 
He went to New York from Providence: 








something over a year ago. His rise 
was rapid, and in six weeks from being 
a comparatively unknown man he had 
; rae Sake ae oe 5 a nat il reputation 
I] lis not generally known that Dr. H thronged day and night by wounded and He was te on March oth, 1861 
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[Dr All ; 3 a New York cotton exchange. 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York. — Site Pree pacers Santen Neeer O6n Gubreoy Per | 
ad his attention called to Korea it soa ' 


RQ 4 rey Seer er ie 11 mah physiciat aid in the work. thus one ae 
1883. In 1884 he informed his board tha a ; ; nerve. Men associated with him on the 


sonally he is slow of movement 


imored an 1 of er 


| possessed of great 








l¢ she og Kore ther far oO! pening the wav t ‘ ‘ a 

he wished to go to Korea, either for \] cotton exchange saw him win and lose 

ir independently in case it was not abl a has ; large sums of money without turning 

to send him; that he felt sure he could Nas OFZanize ut the hospita nd pro ee Ae one 43 | i a i Sa elas 
. Dey te 1 ‘ all t one time his profs in cotton 

] » a Lae - f Boe Vides wit hun‘is \ the vovernment , 

do sufhcient medical work for the go R WT Und . ae were estimated at anywhere between 
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eign community to pay his expenses % , ni \ toa Ue 1) , 


$8,000,000 and $10,000,000. 
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[he board telegraphed him to go, and tors Allen and Heron in th 


= | ] | . In Mr. Sully’s brief career, his success- 
| ; pee ; rom being in daily attendance up » 
within a year aiter his arrival he was ; D : " its es and his failure, there is nothing new. 
_s : = Se ire aes is the royal tamuily, 1 en was finally ee : : 
ible to pay over to it from his practice nie : ; ie Such has been the history of the Keenes 
P ; 1 Uupot “con ¥97 the firct - 
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: ? and the Leiters in wheat, the Prices, the 
ceived This success, as well as the reagan Seromtanae = ies eames Steenstrands and the Inmans in cotton. 
warm reception given him by the na ne arrived earls . in 1888 and rem me a There comes a time when the best equip- 
tives of all ranks and classes. was due re See ee See ee ee ped of these daring speculators loses his 
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—_ ° , severed his connection with the Korean 
to the fact that soon after his arrival See nce a ee nr K a head and actually begins to beli the 
; ' eovernment to 2 ack to orea and or z 
an emeute occurred in which. with other ladle leitch go back Korea and 


eats ical : stories and arguments which he _ has 
notables, Prince Min Yong Ik was se RTE EI eeceny, Ween ee be Ree: II 
erior Tot. finding le ] 
verely wounded by a would-be assassin hide N finding the 
Dr. Allen had been introduced to the this undertaking, Rats 7 } s 
urged ty his Majesty to re-enter bis FROM RAIDER TO PREMIER 
service, he was very glad to accept an i sini election of Dr. Leander Starr 


Jameson to the premiership of 


been urging others to accept. 





government as physician to the Ameri 


can legation. since the presence of mis 


i i ’ appoint nt early i 8 as nited 
sionaries was not openly allowed. The eee early in 1890 as | , nee ‘ . ; 
States secretary of legation at Seoul. Cape Colony again brings into the glare 
i : : ‘ and 1 an ] “ae is i publicity lar ] 1s condemned 
1 1 on rea 1¢ subseaqt t| 1S ro ‘ muDpDHCcIty a Man WhO Was condemned 
offered the services of his physician to Korea, and ibsequently he was | ! - 


moted to be minister to Kor pas by the opinion of the world eight vears 


\merican minister. therefore, at once 


1 





the government. The wounded prince ws : 
was cared for. hi Reece acten sted tion he now occupies. when diplomacy ago for one of the most foolhardy raids 
as ATC 2 » sc 4g > < day es tied, i 
: in ti far Fact j ficult ever recorded in Britis istory > 
and his numerous cuts cleansed and e far East is so diffi : si ren i i Brain he aa ss 
i 1 ; assumes office as the representative of 
united: but as the revolution progresse1 sia as cle k - SSDESSe! = 


the patient had to be moved from place THE DETHRONED COTTON KING an advanced imperial policy. Confed- 
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a P i ’ ’ Colony and the Transvaal is among the 
ing of the wounds. followed by septic } king whose re ’ 
+ 9 860 1 } 1 spirations put ot among r yrop 
fever and a three-months’ illness. Event millions on March 18tl s be ; - 
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ially. however. the prince made a goo the chief events of the financial we I z 
recovery. and the doctor was made court the past month, won his inter . 
} , ' , ( redistribution bill, which w give 
physician and given many presents by notoriety in litthe more thar ve 
? 1 ’ ° ay rah iia A ‘ te ¥ to the urban population ot the colony 
le royal family. of which the King fre e weeks before his failure it was est I . 
' “rey ; ae enamtonrehiien. i ee ates 
quently assured him he was member mated he ad cleared $3,000,000 : ‘ : 
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cure the Progressives in power for a 
considerable period. 

The rise of Jameson to power is nat- 
ural, in spite of the gigantic blunder— 
or was it a crime?—perpetrated by him 
eight years ago. 
unbounded courage and wide resource 
None stood closer to the late Cecil 
Rhodes than he and none is so well qual- 
ified to further constitutionally the im- 
perial plans which Mr. Rhodes furthered 
constitutionally when the law 
with them and with Considered 
in the best light as an honest attempt 
to relieve the Outlanders in Jol 


He is a man of ability, 


clashed 
him. 


annes- 
1eld to 
be intolerable burdens, the raid of De- 


1 
burg from what their committee | 
cember 29, 1895, was badly The 
blame for this has never been accurately 
placed. 


timed 


However, the great raid is an- 
cient history. The issues that led to it 
were revived four years later and argued 
to a desperate and decisive finish. Dr. 
Jameson is no longer the administrator 
of a half savage territory, the leader of 
forays upon black neighbors and white. 
He is the duly elected member for Kim- 
berley, the diamond city, where Rhodes 
laid the foundations of the power which 
gave a 
his dream of an African map all red from 
the Cape to the Zambesi. 
sponsible head of a responsible govern- 
ment. 


semblance of substantiality to 


He is the re- 


To him belong great opportunity 
and great power. He is expected on the 
one hand to preserve the principles on 
which the struggle for racial supremacy 
was waged and won and on the other to 
soothe a beaten and irritated minority 
still large enough to be dangerous. His 
task is not an easy one, but those who 
know him best believe him to be 


to it. 


equal 


CONGRESSMAN SMITH’S NERVE 
+ INGRESSMAN William Alden 

Smith, who stirred up the House 
of Representatives last month with his 
amusing speech on the postoffice investi 
gation, in which he nominated Speaker 
Cannon for the presidency, has had a 
unique career. If you were to visit his 
home city, Grand Rapids, Mich.. you 
would find any number of 






1e older pec 
ple who had bought papers from him as 
a newsboy, and whose shoes had been 
blacked by him. He has been chiefly re- 
markable for his unlimited nerve. When 
a mere boy he noticed a law firm that did 
not attend strictly to business. Often 





times both members of the firm would 
be away from their office for days 
time. During one of these absences 
young Smith went in, cleaned up the 
office and began to study. 

In the course of a couple of days the 
head of the firm got back and warm 
scene ensued. The future Congressmar 
however, held his own and showed so 
plainly how much business the n was 
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losing by having no office boy that he 
was finally permitted to stay and do as 
he pleased. The same nerve which gave 
him a chance to study law advanced him 
step by step until he became the attorney 
of the Michigan Central and other large 
corporations. Then having political as- 
pirations, he arranged with the leading 
newspaper of 
him. 


Grand Rapids to boom 
This paper sent out its ablest re- 
porter to every political meeting and a 
hot campaign resulted, in which he was 
elections 
have been tame and now there is consid- 


the winner. Since then the 
erable talk of making .the Congressman 
a United States Senator. 

Smith, 


William Alden 


(for there are several other Smiths in 


Congressman 


Congress), is noted for a flow of ora- 


tory and for seizing the psychological 
moment. In the tense days before the 
Spanish war, after the blowing up of the 


Maine, he 


turn set the house on fire with a war 


went to Cuba and on his re- 


fever by a flood of fervent oratory. At 


another time when the Administration 
was trying to force the Cuban Reciproc- 
ity measure to the front and the majority 
in the house were opposed, he flamed up 
and told of the attempt to crucify an 
\merican 


industry for the sake of a 


trust. His speeches are delivered with 
But he is 
Aiter the brilliant effort 
he cools off, begs the pardon of those 


flaming eyes and a rosy face. 
not a “‘stayer.” 
he accused and becomes again the se- 


rene, smiling, suave and obliging ser- 
vant of his district. 


HE KEPT HIS IDEALS 
SOUR young men were fellow stu- 
F dents in a Western college some 
years ago, preparing for the Methodist 


editor of the Ep- 


“They were lively young- 


ministry,”’ says the 


worth Herald. 


sters, as ready for fun as for study, and 
working hard at the problem of self- 
support during their college course. 
Three of these students became Metho- 


dist preachers. One of them is perhaps 
the mest conspicuous figure in any 


Methodist pulpit of. the central West. 
Another occupies a pulpit of prominence 
} pulj 1 








and power in a great and historic Ez 





ern conference. The third is laying the 
which will 


Pacific 


foundations of a university 


help to shape the future of the 
Northwest. 
‘The fourth man did not enter the 
into politics. But 
1e did not lose his religion when he be- 


ministry. He 


1 
} 
I 


went 


came a politician, as the manner of some 
is. Nor did he i 


for a low one 


1,21 
a high cal 


Measured by the ratio 


exchange 


of supply to need there are more open- 
ings for really religious men in politics 
than in the pulpit. And this man kept 
It has 


happened that this politician has become 


his ideals. and was loyal to them 


in some ways the most powerful preach 


er of the four who studied and worked 
together in their college days. He was 
never ordained, and would be the last 
man to think of stepping into the pul- 
pit of his church in the pastor’s absence 
But he is a great preacher, nevertheless. 

“His name is Bristow—Joseph L. Bris- 
tow. His three college friends, and a 
host beside, know and love him as ‘Joe 
He is fourth assistant postmaster-gen- 
eral of the United States. Mr. Bristow 
is a preacher of righteousness in public 
office. He has some fame as an investi- 
gator. His unearthing of colossal frauds 
in the postoffice department is fresh in 
the public mind. But this work has been 
done because, like a true preacher, he 
stands for integrity and truth, no mat- 
ter what the opposition. Recent events 
have brought this characteristic to the 
attention of the whole nation. 

“He has called the 
Holmes of the postoffice. 


been Sherlock 
But it was no 
ordinary detective who could face the 
entire congressional delegation of a 
great state, and, in answer to a plea for 
office of a dishonest 
“Gentlemen, either that 
man must leave the service, or I must.” 


the retention in 
man, could say: 


And there was more than a tribute to a 
that the 
members of that delegation came back 


keen investigator in the fact 


later, one by one, and congratulated him 
on his courage to stand against the pres- 
sure of great political influence. His 
decision in that case was doubtless more 
than 
any sermon they might have heard in 


profitable to those congressmen 


church last Sunday morning, on the 


duty of being true to the right. 


Through them it affected hundreds of 
officeholders in a single state, and its 
indirect results are yet to be reckoned 
up. 

“Thus it was not an unmixed calamity 
that befell 3ristow 


when Joseph L. 


turned aside from the high calling of 
the ministry. He is a great public min- 


ister, and a great preacher, after all. For 


the last two years he has had as congre- 


gation a nation of seventy millions 


people, to whom he has preached with 
pungency and power the old doctrines of 
judgment and righteousness and honor 


and truth.” 





Charles Francis, a son of ex-Governor 
Francis of Missouri, is working as a 
freight check clerk at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair Grounds. His father is 
president of the exposition and 
nothing of his son’s intentions until the 


knew 
latter had been put to work. The young 
fellow is tall, broad-shouldered and dis- 
tinguished looking, like his father. He 
filed his application for a job like any 
other workman, and has begun at the 
bottom of the ladder. 
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NEW 


AJOR 
\ just 


journey in 


EXPLORATIONS 


IN AFRICA 
POWELL COTTON has 
completed a remarkable 
Eastern Airica 
For the greater 


Equatorial 
lasting twenty months. 
portion of that time he was unaccom 
panied by any white man, and had to 
endure great hardships, as, in addition to 
the long and arduous marches and the 
fact that the explorer and his followers 
almost succumbed through want of wa- 
ter, the expedition was besieged by a 
new tribe discovered by Major Powell 
Cotton, and lost eight men in killed and 
The dangers from wild ani 





wounded. 
mals were not inconsiderable, as the ex 
plorer had several narrow escapes, once 
on the Mount 
charged by an elephant, which he shot at 


slopes ot Kenia being 
séven paces. 

The expedition, which is one of the 
most noteworthy of recent years, has re- 


sulted in some thousands of miles of 
hitherto entirely unknown country being 
mapped, and in the discovery of six new 
tribes, 

gicians. 
lected 

Mount Elgon, and fiity different species 


including a race of so-called ma- 
Considerable data has been col- 
dwellers of 


regarding the cave 


of animals have been secured, some of 
which will probably prove to be new to 
science The explorer also succeeded 
in bringing back some perfect specimens 
of five-horned giraffes. For several 
months the expedition was traversing a 
region between the Upper Nile. Lake 
Rudolf and Lake Victoria, in which no 


Con 


which Major Cot 


white man had previously set foot 
cerning one new tribe 


ton discovered, he wrote to the Dundee 
Advertiser: 

“Halfway between Lake Rudolf and 
Lake Albert I came upon a race of peo- 
ple who are locally regarded as magi- 
cians, and who in their appearance and 
their customs are quite distinct from any 


] 


other tribe I had visited. Their villages 


were remarkable. Built of wattle, and 


grouped 
slopes of the hill, 


together in dozens on the upper 
these dwellings were 
constructed with two stories, the upper 
floor being approached through a dorm- 

ground by 
\t no other 


ouses consistins 


er window, reached from the 
means of a rude ladder. 
point are there h 


floors 


These people, living in the high- 
er altitudes, are able to grow corn, while 
the warlike natives in the plains below 
and yet in such 
awe are these so-called magicians held 
that the 


outnumber the 


are scorched by drouth; 


starving people below, who 


hill villagers by perhaps 
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a thousand to been 


known to attack them. These people had 


one, 


lave never 


never before seen a white man, and dur 
ing the several days I spent in their 
country they were quite friendly and sup- 
plied us with food.” 


STRIPPING CORNSTALKS FOR PAPER 


\ MACHINE has been invented 





which promises to utilize 
sands of acres cornstalks 
ulacture of paper. The corn-ifod S 
fed to the machine just as it is hauled 
rom the unhusked shock. From a stalk 





the machine snaps off the ears and husks 


them. delivering them into wagon box 

Lhe eaves and the husks are <¢ € by 
‘ ee ; 

11 endiess belt Lo ¢ i T € m 

chine, where they are taken by blow 

pipe that runs trom the machine under 

the roof of the barn and blow1 to a 


big mow inside. The stripped stal 





carried by the machine to the rear, 

is laid alongside the other stalks that 
have been stripped. When ther 
enough stalks to make a bundle, the ma- 
chine rolls them to one side into 
bundler, where by machinery they ar¢ 


bound with a hemp cor 


[The pith is separated from the she 








the stalk by another process. The pit 
drops into one bin and the shel 
other. They are then bound in separ 
ra ] ] and oe 
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thought of George R. Sherwood, a Ne- 
braska farmer; William Hoskins, a Chi- 
and J. C. Miller, a Chica- 


It promises to utilize mil- 


cago chemist, 
go mechanic. 
lions of acres of stalks in turning out a 
product that in this country reaches 3,- 
000,000 tons a year. 





THE PNEUMATIC COTTON PICKER 

HE old days of picking cotton by 
soon be 
The 


which has accomplished more than any 


hand will doubtless suc- 


ceeded by machinery. apparatus 


other recently invented is the pneu- 
matic cotton picker, which is mounted 
on a high arched frame, something like 
This 


Hose attached 


a wagon, and drawn by two mules 
wagon covers one row 


to different parts of the machine allow 


the men operating it to pick two rows 


on each side of the machine. The speed 


with which the cotton can be gathered 
‘ 


depends upon the skill of the men who 


he hose. There 


have the handling of 
are four lines of this hose, directly con- 


nected with a twenty-six inch blower, 


which pulls the cotton from the bolls, 
through the blower and dumps it into a 
large bag attached to the bed of the 


machine. Power to run the blower is 


obtained from a six-horsepower gasoline 


engine at the front of the picker frame. 


These bags. owing to the force with 


which the cotton can be sent into them 





by the poweriul blower. are packed 


tighter than they can be “tramped”’ by 
the old-time method. Five men are re- 
the picker. It has a 
cot- 
I ,000 


quired to operate 
capacity of 4.000 to 5,0co pounds of 
ten hours, 


tona dav. of or about 


pounds a man per day—more than four 
times the amount that can be picked by 
nane All of the cott 

1 } 


cleaner than the product picked by 


on handled is much 
hand 
AN EARTHQUAKE IN NEW ENGLAND 


CHORTLY aiter midnight. March 
» 21st. New England was shaken by an 





earthquake. the most severe shock be- 
ng felt in Maine. Pictures were shaken 
from the walls and in .Massachusetts 


china was rattled from the shelves and 


broken. Capt. J. Clifford Entwistle, a 


former sea captain, who has experienced 
earthquakes in Japan, Manila, China and 
a through those countries, savs the 


shocks were severe. It was, he says. a 


north and south direction clearly. for 


his bed felt as some one had hold of 
lengthwise. 


beds 


the footboard shaking it 


whose 


Several other persons 





north and south speak of the sam: 
f-dozen whose beds 


ions, while a ha 


and west say the motion was 





distinctly sidewise. Responsible and re- 
liable persons say that the m g of 
beds and furniture made a distinct sound 
Doors were tled so that persons got 
ip and went to open them 
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In explanation Prot. Thomas A. Jag 
ger, Jr., of the Harvard department of 
geology said: 

“In 


River and in 


he upper valley of the Hudson 


some parts of northern 


New England there are probably ‘fault 
fissures’ in the earth crust. These are 
points where a hard, rocky, unyielding 
series of strata, or layers of matter, are 
pressing upon soiter, more yielding ma- 
terial, as sand or rotten rock. Suddenly 
the pressure of the harder masses dis- 
lodges some oi the more yielding layers; 
with a snap or jerk the unyielding lay- 
ers slip over the. softer masses or push 
That is an earth- 


them out of place. 


quake. Along the seacoast there is al- 
Ways greater possibility of seismic 
changes. In the neighborhood of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard there are geological 
faults. Besides, along the coasts of all 


the continents the sections nearer the 


ocean are pushing or pressing up the 
land, and that is what in the past has 
formed the great mountain ranges which 
\ndes 


\merica 


are usually near the coast. he 


on the Pacific coast of South 
are an example. The same is true of the 
ranges of California, British Co- 


lumbia and Alaska. 


coast 
But it takes ages, 
in which a century is but a brief division 
of an hour, for these changes to occur.” 


AUTOMATIC COMPASS FOR SHIPS 

A* apparatus for the use of naviga- 

tors has been invented by M. Heit, 
which automatically registers minute by 
minute the direction of the compass, so 
that by consulting the chart or record 
which is the result, it is possible to de- 
termine what the route followed by a 
ship was at any The 
Heit apparatus registers every move 


given moment. 
made by the helmsman, and hence is ot 
great use to a commander, who can 
thus determine whether his orders have 
been obeyed, or who was to blame in 
case of an accident. 

The compass card. instead of having 
at its centre an agate resting on a fixed 
steel point, is fixed on a steel pivot which 
The latter is 
bathed in a drop of mercury, which 


rests on a fixed agate. 


serves to conduct the current of electric- 
itv that makes possible the registering 
of the movements of the compass. For 
this purpose the card has attached to it 
silver index which 


a small is kept in 


constant electrical communication with 
the pivot by a fine and flexible wire. In 
the usual position this index does not 
touch the fixed basin surrounding the 
card, but by means of the electrical cur- 
rent the closed and 


circuit is rapidly 


opened, with the result that the angle of 





the boat with the meridian is registered 
—the basin being divided into sections 
corresponding to 


special circuits, and 


the registration being made on a sheet 


OUR DAY 


of paper by means of a spark produced 
by a small induction coil. 

The apparatus also gives the speed of 
the boat by registering the revolutions 
of the screws, at each stroke of the pis- 
ton a current being closed and sent to 
the receiver, while the time of departure 
is registered, together with that of every 
stop or start. 


BRITISH SAFETY LAMP DEVICE 


N invention which is claimed and 
A currently believed to give absolute 
safety to of lamps is being applied to 
practical uses in this country,” says Con 
sul Mahin at Nottingham, England. 
“The device consists of a circular metal 
box, the size varying according to the 
candlepower required. In the box is a 
deposit of salt, over which is a layer of 
cotton waste specially prepared. Run 
ning through the cotton packing is an 
asbestos wick, woven by hand, which 
projects through an aperture, and which 
is practically indestructible and requires 
only occasional attention. 


ing the box 


By immers- 
in petroleum or paraffin, 
the cotton waste absorbs the requisite 
quantity of oil in a few minutes through 
small That 


plished, and the metal being dried ex- 


lateral interstices. accom 
ternally, the application of a light to the 
asbestos wick produces a bright, steady 
white light, the candlepower being in 
proportion to the size of the box, the 
consumption of oil being less and, ac- 
cordingly, the cost being corresponding- 
ly cheaper than if the light were ob- 


More- 


over, it is claimed, absolute safety is as- 


tained from an ordinary lamp. 
sured. The asbestine lamp* may be in- 
itself, 
thrown down or whirled about, but there 


verted, may exhaust may be 
is no danger, it is averred, as there is 
no free oil or oil gas that can be ig- 
nited, and consequently there can be no 
fire or explosion.” 

THE SLAUGHTER OF THE SEALS 
NVESTIGATIONS by the govern- 
ment show the near approach of the 

extermination of fur seals. In order to 
avert this Senator Foraker. introduced a 
joint resolution in the Senate, which 
was passed March 16. 


President 


This requested 


Roosevelt to negotiate and, 


if possible, to conclude negotiations 
with Great Britain for a review and re 
vision of the rules and regulations gov 
erning the taking of fur seals in the 
North Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea. 

which is 


The object of the resolution, 


the first step on the part of this Govern- 
ment to obtain joint action between the 
powers for the protection of the sealing 
industry, is to determine what revision 
should be made, “if any can be devised 
and agreed upon,” which will preserve 
the seals and prevent the killing of nurs- 
ing mother seals on the high seas, as 


now permitted and conducted. The reso- 
lution also requests the President to ne- 
gotiate with Russia and Japan to secure 
their adherence to a common agreement 
with the terms of any satisfactory re- 
vision, 
RAREST OF KNOWN FRUITS 

7. Island of Jolo covers fully 320 


square miles, says the Scientific 


American. It is of coral formation and 


offers a most excellent harbor to the 


west. In topography it is gently un- 
dulating and covered throughout its en- 
tire length by the rankest tropical ve; 


ge- 


tation, valuable teakwood being found 


extensively throughout the entire dis- 


trict. Nowhere in the world are more 
luscious fruits produced. 

Among those peculiar to this belt is 
the durian, which is about the size of a 
musk melon. Its exterior presents some- 
what the appearance of a chestnut burr, 
being prickly and tough; within the fruit 
is white and cheeselike, and owing t 
this peculiarity the 
dubbed it the 


American soldiers 
“vegetable limburger.” 
The mangosteen is another of the rare 
fruits. It is the size of an average or- 
ange, chocolate colored, and has a very 
brittle skin. Inside four white sections 
contain a colorless liquid. This is the 
rarest fruit known, and the only one, so 
it is claimed, that Queen Victoria had 
never tasted, there being no way of pre- 
serving the fruit for a sufficient period 
after plucking to permit of shipping to 
any distance. 
AUTOMATIC SHOE SHINING MACHINE 
za” automatic shoe shining machine 
has been invented by John Zim- 
merman of Chicago, by which a man can 
place his foot on the footrest and not 
move it until the shoe is shined. The 
shining is done in stages by stationary 
automatic machinery. The platform re- 
volves from station to station where au- 
tomatic machines preform the different 
operations. One of the revolving brush- 
es rubs polish over his shoe on the same 
principle that an ink roller inks a print- 
ing press. Then the other brushes are 
rolled over his shoe while they are rap- 
idly turning until the shoe is polished as 
bright as a mirror. The boy in attend- 
ance has little more to do than collect 
the money. The stands are made to con- 
tain one seat and shining machine or a 


half dozen of them, or more if desired. 


The machinery is operated by an electric 
motor underneath the platform. At pres- 
ent the machines are made in two sizes 

the six-seated and the single-seated. 
The 


shoes in two minutes, or 180 pairs in one 


six-seated will shine six pairs of 
hour, or 1,800 pairs in a day of ten hours. 
The small machine will shine 600 pairs 


of-shoes per day. 
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BRIGHT PROSPECTS FOR PANAMA 


he expected that the 
the Panama Cana 
time 


July. 


construction ¢ 


1 will begin 


some 


June or One of th 


things will be to secure an adequati 
water supply of pure drinking wate 
which will probably require the con 
struction of elaborate waterworks from 
some stream or lake in the mountains 
A serious danger is from mosquitoes 


They are very numerous, and inclu le all 





known varieties, including the 
fever and the malaria kind. Fort 
ly, mosquitoes do not fly very far; and 
by draining all the swamps within two 
miles of the line of work, prohibiting 
standing water in barrels or other re 
ceptacles, and the use of kerosene oil, it 
is probable that the number of mos 
quitoes can be greatly reduced. 

The city of Colon will be another 


source of danger. The central part, oc 


It 


Canal 


cupied by the natives, is a pest hole 


is owned mainly by the French 


Company, and the property will thus be 


transferred to us. The cheapest course 


may be the destruction of the wretched 


buildings, drainage. and. the 


the 


possibly, 


raising of entire district. by earth 
brought in from the great Calubria Cut, 


on the 
special problem for 


railroad. This will present a 


Sanitary engineers, 


who can be trusted to work it out But 
the first effort of the government. will 


be directed to improving sanitary con 
little doubt 


of the canal 


ditions, and there is that 


within a year the line can 


be made as healthful as in any tropical 
climate. 

The greater portion of the route is 
and mountains. 
Only the shore ends of the canal are in 
All 
and wet ground will be well drained, and, 
if necessary to health, 
filled with 


through high ground 


low and marshy ground. marshes 


places 
the 


swampy 


will even be earth from 
deep cut. 
and will, 


at 


Between 40.000 50,000 men 


it is expected, be work on the canal 
Just as soon as construction gets fairly 
under With will 


Irom 20,000 to 30,c00 other persons in 


Way. these there be 
which will bring 
United 
zone on the isthmus up to 70,000 or 8o,- 
000 persons. 


various employments, 


the population of the States’ 


These people will require 


a strong government, but this will be 
Provided from Washington at once. Co- 
lombia has accepted the situation by re- 


ducing her standing army and withdraw- 


It 


undertaking 


the interior 


at 


ing her troops into 
looks now as ii this 


gre 

















} 
line 


uth Pan-American 


be accomplis! 


PLANTING MORE COTTON 


i. iw high prices which have prevailed 
n the cotton market are having a 














vondet ce revivifying this 
dust1 e South. Those who 
. orld Hy ce W raveled ough the South wi 
ooh EIU pas Wo onths report tl 
e: rmous crop is being planted 
BY RAIL TO BUENOS AYRES ¢ ow p ( cottol ¢ 
— s ago ‘ res l bor s on and the 
- appornte mmis ‘ oO ops ive mbined to re 
ie P; \ ime Railway ( creagte Otte recent \ S 
t r pe s . e supply sb dis ctly belo 
os | , - oO s needs As e United St s 
uke plac he plans luces ab ee-fourths « ( 
ie CO sO prop ls aggregate put of raw cotto 
( s ) p ores Ss CcTeas¢ ) aecrease 1 1ts pr luc 
y mad \\ re 1ereé las ide fluence o 
( No ‘ s t s lie V erial, on the finisl 
) dd. the 1S Ol product and also on the weliars 
ew yughe rm ¢ Pp ‘ otton mill o] 
goma. It is p sed ly to b ed States and 
e gaps betwe e term 5 ions of wearers 
eady « o ( 
It is ww possible to ive ) ( Massachus 
hrough Mex o within ew n S s*’ mant ot cotton goods, be 
e frontier of G emala: \ eves the should plant for 
be possible to « eT it ¢ try Hor 1 5,000,0C0-bale crop, which would be 
luras, Nicarag ind Costa R bout 5,000,000 bales in excess of the ri 
awakening t ulroad enterpris iverage It looks now as if the 
inspiration of the idea that the P Congressmans suggestion would be 
Canal will eC r¢ S ppl es \ taken seriously. 
can rnish ——— 
In South Ame i the chic ds WHERE TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION IS 
S indispositio to commor DIFFICULT 
1 the part of governments which have \ DIFFICULT piece of telegrapl 
e past been almost perpetually at 4 and telephone construction work 
eling lhis ¢ is, however, passing s recently been completed in the Bel 
The Chilean C ess has aut gian Congo Settlements, says the Lor 
bonds tor under the Andes lon E Engineer. The line is 750 
through which will pass a railroal e¢ iles long, the first section undertake1 
necting Valparaiso and Buenos Ayres veing that from Boma to Matadi, a dis 
Bolivia is expending on railway nce of eighteen miles This lengtl 
struction the $10,000.co9 paid by Br ok no less than eight months to con 
as the Acre indemnity The Arge r struct White labor was precluded by 
railroads are expanding. Peru s es e climate, and the majority of the work 
tablished a permanent railway et as carried out by natives under the d 
fund of $1,000,000 annually rection of Europeans The work was 
Contrary to what is probably ae omplicated by several difficult streams 
eral impression, a railway to the extren vhich had to be crossed. Thé crossing 
ity of South America would encounter t Underhill was effected by means oi 
no exceptionally difficult engineering two steel pylons, 50 feet high and 2.620 
problems. It is calculated that the gaps feet apart, and placed respectively 2 
aggregating 4,800 miles, between New eet and 206 feet above the high-wate 
York and the Argentine and Chilea vel 


capitals could be built 


000,0CO 
palling 
\frica 


iralia, 


} 


In t 


Phe, 


northernmost 


ada, 





across 


Are 


Ni 


emed 


me 


of these enterprises 


at 


his day, the 


a cost 


pushing a rail 





northe ( 
it throug 
the Ind 

Eurasi 
greatest bri 


) 





practical 


ss 
Phe construction of the line 


eopoldville to Equateur was also very 








ficult. Surveys were particularly dan 
a s, and the zone unhealthy. Ad 
: age was taken as far as possible o 
trees In fixing the supports 
t ine 
| crossing ¢ he Kasai River was 
bably le most ¢ l piece ot work, 
was necessary to keep the strean 
ir for the steamer trafic. Advantage 


vas taken of island in the river 


nd the crossing was made in two spans, 








one of 1,472 feet and the other of 2,198 
feet, the supports being three iron py- 
lons. Much trouble was experienced in 
getting the four conductors in place, but 
this was eventually accomplished with 
the aid of a steam tug. 

The maintenance of the line is expect- 
ed to give considerable difficulty, for al- 
though the posts are either of iron or 
living trees, and, therefore, proof against 
the attacks of white ants, elephants 
abound, and storms occasion great inter- 
ference by throwing down trees acrass 
the line. 
also 


Atmospheric discharges are 
Birds their 
nests on the wire, wasps nest in the in- 
sulators, and 
with 


troublesome. make 


spiders cover the poles 


a litter of leaves 
both 
telephone and telegraph service and the 


protected by local 


web, collecting 
and twigs. 


used for 


The line is 


stations are garri- 


sons. 





WILL THE GOLDEN; RULE WORK? 


W ILL the Golden Rule work? That 
is the question which Christian 
business men are asking today. Some 
of them are skeptical and they point to 
repeated failures in the 


business world 


to justify their statements. From the 
standpoint of these hard-headed men of 
commerce and industry young men and 
modern methods are the secrets of suc- 
The older men must be 


cess. crowded 
out with scant sympathy Here is one 


instance which order to 


1s clipped 


they use in 


justify their position, which 
from a daily paper: 
Philadelphia—Bavyard 


Henry was to- 


day appointed receiver tor X & Sons, 
seed merchants. 

The house is one of the oldest in the 
country, having 
by David X, who came irom England. 
The business has been conducted by suc- 


been founded in 1784 


ceeding generations of the same family, 
and the firm owns extensive seed farms 
in Bucks County, in Burlington, N. J., 
and in Lancaster County, Pa. It also 
has stores near Bristol and Jamaica, L.I. 

Counsel for the firm said, in explain- 
ing the firm’s plight: “There have been 
many changes in business methods in 
late years. but the firm has pursued old 
methods. They were kind and thought- 
When 


the harvests were over and other em- 


ful for the men they employed. 


ployers would have sent their workers 
off to get through the winter as they 
might, tl 


1e X’s tided them over the cold 
season, when there was little or 


is lit noth- 
ing for the men to do. 

“Tt was humane, and the firm felt they 
could afford it. They were always on 
the best terms with their workmen, and 
the latter { 


When old age finally overto 


worked for them for years 
‘ik them the 
firm did not ruthlessly turn them off 
but kept them from want by small pen- 


sions 


fact the 
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“There has been a great development 
in the seed business in Philadelphia in 
recent years; there has been more and 
keener competition. With the X’s pur- 
suing their old methods, business began 
to shrink. As to the future, liquidation 
as quickly as possible, owing to the na- 
ture of the business, is the best both for 
the firm and the creditors.” 

The question arises, could not skilful 
managers have averted the catastrophe 
by training the older employees in mod- 
ern methods and by keeping enough 
young blood in the main- 
In this age a busi- 
ness must go either forward 
ward. 


business to 
tain an equilibrium? 
or back- 
To begin and attempt to end on 
exactly the same basis invites disaster. 

We invite from the 
readers of Our Day on this all-import- 
ant question, “Will the 
Work?” How can it be applied to win 


sucecessi 


communications 


Golden Rule 


RAILROADS IN THE PHILIPPINNES 
 ikew government is now considering 
the construction of a railroad in 

the Philippine Islands. In view of this 
William Van 
hundred miles of 


should indicate the 


success of Sir 
Horne in building four 
Cuba 
manner in which this work is to be car- 
out. It would be a 
idea if Sir William could be prevailed 
upon to repeat his Cuban venture in the 
far East. 


railroad in 


ried ndeed good 


His policy is to be liberal 
towards the native population. He em 
ployed only native labor on his Cubat 


railroad and awarded no buil 





con 


tracts. 





The government has three 
in constructing the projected Philippine 
railroad, according to Harper’s Weekly: 
it could either build the line 
own forces, or it could let contracts 
for construction, or, thirdly, endow with 


alternatives 


with its 


sufficient power some company whose 
interests would be the same as the goy- 
ernment’s interests. The annual cost to 
the American government of providing 
for eight hundred miles of Philippine 
railroad would be no more than the an- 
nual cost of maintaining a single regi- 
ment. Ili by rail- 
roads the necessity of a standing army 
should be 


the constructing of 


removed, and a native con- 


stabulary established, the inestimable 


benefit is apparent. 


GERMAN INCOME TAX 

HE German income tax statistics 
‘| for the year 1903 show that the 
highest income returned by a single in- 
dividua! resident of Berlin amounted to 
over 2,960,000 marks The 
next highest income was over 2,615,000 
marks The paid on 
these incomes amounted respectively to 
118,4c0 ($29,600) and _ 104,600 


marks incomes 


($740,000). 


(653,750). taxes 
marks 

($26,150) he high 
which have already been given are the 
only incomes in Berlin exceeding 2,000,- 
090 marks 


($500,000) a year, but there 


were thirteen taxpayers who returned in- 


comes ranging between 1,000,000 and 
2.000,000 marks. The number oi per- 
sons taxed upon incomes above 3,000 


marks was 53.899, and 378,484 tax-pay- 


ers had incomes below 3.000 marks. 


ON TO PANAMA 
The New York Herald. 
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INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 
WRITER in one of the leading 
i educational papers calls attention 
to the present need of teaching “Indus 
trial Geography,” as he calls it, in our 
public schools. Concerning this he says: 
‘The time was, in the days of the three 
‘R’s,’ when there was little need of this 
1 of teaching. 





The industries of the 
country centered around the home. But 
things have greatly changed since then 
Today the pupils of your schools and 
mine are clothed with materials pro- 
duced in the cottonfields of the South. 
or on the great sheep ranches of the 
West; woven in the great looms of Low 
ell or Fall River, Manchester or Leeds 
and miade up in the great clothing estab- 
shments of New York or 


pon the tables at which they dine are 





Boston 
represented flour from Minneapolis 
meat trom Chicago, tea from India, and 
coffee trom Brazil. The hundreds of ar- 
icles of usefulness and luxury that sur- 
round them were brought from widely 
separated regions. Instead of depending 
entirely upon home industries, we are 
dependent upon the industries and com- 
mierce of the whole world.” 

As totthe best methods of doing thi 
he suggests: 

“Commence with the study of the in- 
i 


try 


es of your own locality. If it be 
agriculture, study the different plants 
raisel—the food plants, fodder plants, 
fibre plants—the kind of soil needed 
1e'r culture from seed time to the har 
vest. and compare with the culture in 

her countries; teach their uses, how 
prepared for market, and trace their 
routes te the market towns. 

“The manufacturing may consist of 
nothing niore than a cheese factory, a 
gtist mill, a canning factory or a cooper 
shop—whatever it is, find the source of 
ine raw material used, where the goods 


are disnased routes and markets 


‘The country store is an excellent 
pl- + , - - 4 
pla to study commerce There are 
bexes of Valencia raisins, Palermo or 


anges end lemons, meats packed by the 
great packing houses of Chicago. and 
salmon from the Pacific coast 

“Make collections of woods, leaves, 
cones and seeds of the trees in your 
and teach your pupils to know 
how to tell the trees and their uses. But 


4 ‘ : ) 
do op here with the collections. Re 
quest the pupils to bring minerals. seeds, 
Stamps and coins. 


“From time to time it is desirable to 
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have soine written work, and there is 
ys a wealth of material about whi 


write. A few subjects are her 


by way of illustration These may be 
xpandeld into illustrated articles 
made up into neat booklets. Use blue- 
prints, magazine cuts,*penny pictures 
etc., for illustrations. ‘A Visit t 
mont Sugar Camp.’ ‘Along th 
Coast.” ‘A Great Cobbler 


Lynn.’ ‘The Looms of Lowell.’ 





a Minnesota Lumber Camp.’ 


1 


Saw on a Bonanza Wheat Farm,’ or 


‘Farming by Steam.’ ‘Underground 
Scenes,’ or ‘Wonders of a Coal Mine 
\ course of study similar to tl 
ined would be an education in _ itself 
n¢ eve one ling oO nvestig ( ve 
ed, that ot nature study 1 
e. the young minds would be quick 
ened and their dormant observing 
€ usec 
\s a result of D G. R Parke 
ent tour in South Africa, New Ze 
1 and Australia, where he has beet 
ibuting the CecH Rhodes scl 
ships, seventy-five students will be 
residence in Oxford next year Phe 


work of distribution will be practic 
ompleted in 1906, when the number 
students will be increased to 175, wl 
will hail from Canada, Germany, 
United States, South Africa and New 


Alabama has established ten agricul 
tural high schools supported 1 
funds These are intended 1or boys and 
citls from the farms, and will make the 
- of agriculture and other in 


lustria 





‘ts the basis of their work. It is 


claimed that the work of the city high 


nf te tans ; = Sa 1 
SCcnoo!rs leads aWay irom tarm and non 


Kentucky’s legislature has passed 








her governor has signed the law forbid 
ding co pended of blacks an \ . 
This will necessitate the visi 
blacks and whites at Berea College It 
| 1 PR hlicl 
s hoped Berea may establis not 
, 3 ee ; i 
hool with equal advantages for b 5 
not tar from Berea 
\ . Univers tv s € 
ty qd g 0 S( ( 
ect W Ss aep 
1 + te r 1 g negro reac é ¢ 
ea blic schools. A. spe 
mac raining of | erg 
eae cr 


are made from 
selected wools, 
carefully spun, and 
have an even, lofty, elastic™ 
thread. Dyed in a full line of 
beautiful shades which can always 
be matched. 

An article knitted or crocheted of 
Fleisher’s Yarns will always hold 
its shape and yetbe soft and elastic. 
Every skein of the genuine bears 
the trade-mark ticket. 


Knitting Worsted, Germantown Zephyr- 
Dresden Saxony, Spanish, 
Shetland Floss, Ice Wool, etc. 

New Knitting and Crocheting Manual 
mailed for four tickets from Fleisher’s Yarns 
and 3 cents for postage. It contains direc 
tions for making the above garment and 
various kinds of sweaters and vests, as well 
as all the new style and staple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 


Department “C,"’ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








aALIP-KLIP CO. 595 Clinton Ave. 8., Rochester, N.Y. 


"MALTA CERES 


THE Health Food. 
































LICORICE TABLETS, 
(S & 10¢ PACKAGES. ) 
FOR COUGHS & COLDS. 
MADE WITH PURE SPANISH LICORICE 








 GLYCERINE TABLETS, 
} ( 10¢ POCKET TINS. ) 
r FOR RELIEF OF 
| HOARSENESS & THROAT AFFECTIONS. 


ITALIAN PEPPS, 


( 10° ALUMINUM POCKET PACKET. ) 
A HANDY POCKET STAMP BOX WHEN EMPTY. 










i eee | 
=".2\ GUM IMPERIALS, 
¥ oni ‘ 10¢ ALUMINUM BOXES. ) 





ASSORTED PURE FLAVORINGS. | 
IF NOT SOLD BY YOUR DRUGGIST,” | 
MAILED FREE UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. | 
863 BROADWAY, N.Y. cry. | 

















ILLUSTRATING 
is a Money-Making 


profession, and one of the most 
Profitable thata young manor 
woman can enter. We teach 
this subject, and others, thor 
oughly by mail, Our book, 
** Struggies With the World,’* 
dealing with the better educa- 
tion of menand wou s Free, 
It shows you how, during your 
spare time, to become an Ile 
lustrator, Ad.-Writer, 
Journalist, Proofread. 
er. Bookkeeper, Sten. 
ographer, Electrician, 
Elecirical Engineer,etc. 
Mention the profession which 
interests you, and we shall be 
leased to send valuable ine 
Orimation pertaining thereto. 

Corresponderee Inctitnte of 

America, Ro. 673 Seranton, Pa, 




















“WFELLO 
POLLY” 


Parrots are the most jolly, 
sociable and interesting of all 
home pets. Weim tyreat num 
bers of choice young hand raised 
irds which are unsurpassed, 
and we guarantee every bird to 
learn to talk. A beautiful Cuban 
or Mexican 


PARROT $3.90 

for only —s 
if ordered before Sept. Ist. Price includes shipping case 
and food for journey. A first class cage $1.40, large cage 
$2.50. Elegant large brass cage 86.85. African, Panama, 
Yellow Head and other parrots at low prices 

Parrot Book illustrating 10 varieties of parrots ir 
natural colors and telling how totrain and care forth 
if you mention this paper. Complete book on birds 2: a 
IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Largest retail bird dealers in America we 






























* BORATED 
TALCUM 





Removes all odor of perspiration. ~ De- 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 





mailed on receipt 
a 
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SENATOR BURTON'S 


\ MONG the important political top 
4 ics of the month was th mviction 
, ; 


of United 





States Senator 


"urton of Kansas, in the United States 


District Court of St. Louis for using his 
ficial position to hol 


= 1 tothe 
d up a postothice 


‘aud order, accepting compensation 


protect the interests of the Rialto Grain 
ind Security Company of St. Louis. He 
is found guilty on five counts and for 
ch count he could receive a penitent 
sentence of two years or a $1,000 

ne. The case was at once appealed and 
vill be fought in higher courts. If he is 
convicted he will of course either re 


-ion as Senator or be expelled from that 
bedy, and he will never again be eligible 
ir any position of public trust under the 


2overnment. 


William Allen White, the Kansas edi 
tor who won fame by writing an edi 
torial on “What's the Matter with Kan 


thus in the Philadelphia 
North American, on “What's the Matter 


with Burton?” 


as?” writes 


“For a dozen years before he went to 
Washington as a Senator from Kansas 
l.e was a professional candidate for Sen- 
henors. He had 


or two in the Lower House of the State 


served a term 


atorial 


Legislature, where he openly solicited 
bribes, and was charged dozens of times 
in the newspapers of the state with being 
a boodler, without the slightest resent- 
ment upon Burton’s part. 

“Time and again perfectly reputable 
and financially responsible newspapers 
have charged Burton with violating every 
obligation of life, social, moral, politi 
cal and financial, and he made no attempt 
to bring these newspapers to the bar of 
justice. 

lis election was due to the influence 
Every lo- 
for the Island 
Pacific, the Santa Fe 
had 
working for 


of railroads in state politics. 


cal attorney Rock and 


Missouri and the 


Union Pacific, who any influence, 


was at Topeka Burton 
Peremptory orders came out of Chicago 
and St. 


ended 


Louis, in the campaign which 


Burton's election, demand- 
local 


support Burton, or lose their places. 


with 


ing that Kansas railroad lawyers 


‘A railroad has a right in politics for 
defense, but the railroad campaign for 


Burton was not defensive, but offensive. 
It was a war of conquest. 


“Before Burton had been Senator six 


months he had alienated President 





Roosevelt by recommending impropet 


men for Federal offices. 


‘To win a place for a follower, Bur 
ton forged a telegram from Congress 
man Long, indorsing the Burton candi 
date to President Roosevelt. He will 


eo out of office worldly goods 


poor in 
and still poorer in friends, and robbed « 


] 


s good name, the only capital a mai 


may have who begins life anew on the 


shady side of the hill. 


“He has flourished and Haunted him 


self in the eyes of his people, young 
men have seen his wicked prosperity, 
and have been misled to believe 


mere smartness pays 

“Yet by the miserable tragedy of his 
fall he has written for the whole nation 
an object lesson in the profitableness of 
decency and of the simple life, with its 
simple, homely rules of honesty, and its 
plain, wholesome joys.” 

li Senator Burton should be expelled 
irom the Senate his would be the first 
case of the kind since the Civil War pe- 
riod. With the exception of a number 
of secessionists, only two United States 
senators have ever been expelled from 
that body, though others were forced to 
The first 


Blount, a senator from 


resign under fire. 
that of William 
Tennessee, who was charged with writ- 
letter, 
On July 8, 1797, Blount was 


case Was 


ing a certain which was before 
the Senate. 
declared “guilty of high misdemeanor 


entirely inconsistent with his public 


trust and duty as a senator,’ and by a 
vote of 25 to 1 he was “expelled from the 
Senate of the United States.” 

Jesse D. Bright, senator from Indiana 
from March 4, 1845, to February 5, 1862, 
was expelled on the charge of disloyalty 
to the United States, after it was shown 
letter to Jefferson 
Davis, president of the confederacy, in- 


he had written a 
troducing a Texan whose business was 
to dispose of “an improvement in fire- 
arms.” 


Democrats who claim to be disinter- 


ested and who think they know how to 
read the signs of the political times say 


that the party nomination for presiden 
will go to Parker, Gray, Cleveland or 


Gorman, and they place the chances o 
the four men in the order given. Most 
of the 


capital already 


3ryan, Hearst, Olney, 


experts at the 


have eliminated 





Francis, Cockrell, Tom Johnson, Ingalls 
and other subcaliber statesmen. 
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THE SLEEP CURE FOR NERVOUS 
DISORDERS 


N view of the publicity which certain 
| periodicals have given a Swedisl 
practitioner for prescribing sleep as 
means of rectifying nervous disorders 


It is Of interest to learn that the ide: 
originated in the United States Phe 
New York Tribune gives the facts 

lines the treatment which is now bi 
ing so successfully appli 
leurasthenia, dipsomania and_ epilepsy 
[he writer says: 

“As long ago as 1883 Dr. J. Leonard 
Corning, of New York, brought forward 
this plan of managing functional nervous 
disorders in a monograph entitled ‘Brait 
Rest, a Disquisition on the Curative 
Properties of Prolonged Sleep.’ and 
a subsequent edition, published in 1885 
the whole subject of practical manage 
ment was elaborated to the last detail 

“On page 66 of that monograph D1 
Corning observes that ‘As applied to the 
brain, rest implies something totally dif 
ferent from that which is described by 
the term when used in connection with 
the muscle, joint or spinal cord This 


: =e ; : ‘ 
lical difference is chiefly owing to th 








that, the brain being the organ o 


" 1] + 1 
the intellectua processes, rest, in so far 
as it concerns that organ. means nothing 
less than cessation of mentalization, 


with all thereby implied.’ Only in sleep 


! 
Is the ideal repose o the cerebral l 
ties realized: but. while physiologic 
amount of sleep is sufficient to achieve 
this in health, the period of unconscious 
repose must be greatly augmented whet 


by Oovertaxation or inordinate ment 
strain the nerve cell has become devital 


ized and is no longer able to hoard 


sufheient store of energy in the us 
period of unconsciousness. Tt is in suel 

ses that prolonged sleep. a sleep 
tinued for tet ven twenty 
hours at tim most | 
1 1 Time most s x 





"As a rule,’ 


a observes Dr. Cornin 
am in the habit of 





secluding the subject 
ina darkened room, eventually for from 
ten to fifteen hours at a time. according 
to the amount of sleep it is desired shall 
be had during the twenty-four hours 
Complete isolation of the patient from 
the adverse influences of noise, business 
and society, is another point strenuous 
ly insisted on. 

““The importance of sleep has long 
been recognized both by physiologists 
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tyr is ¢ 


have sacrificed their lives to scientific re 


search. Two assistant physicians who 


were working with Dr. Turtchinowitel 


also contracted plague. 





or any sort of vehicle that will 
claim your attention this spring? 
Just a word before you buy. 
There’s a standard. A guarantee 
of absolute worth, highest service, 
longest life, most perfect adapta- 
bility in 


Studebaker 


Vehicles and Harness. 


You can’t afford to experiment with untried 
goods for the sake of a small saving in first 
cost. Don’t make the mistake of looking 
only at the price, and getting shoddy goods. 
Quality should be the first thought and 
that’s where Studebaker’s count. Stude- 
baker’s sell at honest prices and you are 
sure of value for your goodmoney. Stude- 
baker dealer in most every town. See him, 
Postal us for acatalog and particulars. 


| Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Chicago, New York, San Francisco, 
_ Kansas City, Portland,Ore., Denver, 
ie, Salt Lake City, Dallas. 








e e 
Reliable Information 
about orange growing, fruit culture, 
vegetable gardening, grain growing, 
poultry, climate,soil, water, lands, pow- 
er, markets, manufacturing facilities, 

wages, etc. 
Fer printed matter and otherinformation write 


CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
REPRESENTING STATE C AL oR 10NS 

Dept, F.F. 25 New Montgomery St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











the long list of those who 
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THE two million people who buy 

Ingersoll Watches every year, buy 
them because they bear the strongest 
guarantee for accurate time made by 
any watchmakers, and because eight mil- 
lion people who have bought and carried 
them are loud in their praises. 

If you v ant the best watch, ask any dealer for an 
Ingersoll and see that you get it. If you don t, send 
usadollar and you will receive one by mail, prepaid. 

Booklet FREE, Address Dept 74. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 67 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 




















A 
7... $4.00) 


The New Kind. Saves space. Sets 
close up to wail. Can throw back top 
without striking woodwork, or plaster 
Has corner hinges. Strong and durable 
Finely made, Furnished in many styles 
and sizes. Costs no more than old styles 
Sent direct from factory. 


DRESSER TRUNKS 


A Bureau and Trunk 
Jombined 


Everything within easy reach. 
. hath 





I} r 
No heavy trays to lft. Light, 
smooth-sliding drawers. Per- 
fectly durable. Holds as much 
as any other trunk. Sent 
Privilege of examination. 
Write for Tronk Booklet A33\1 





The Homer Voung Co. 








4 
& Ltd., Toledo, Ohio. 








Incandescent 

Gasoline Lamp. 
Safe as a candle, power- nd make $25 to $75 
ful as 100 candles. aks 
Conforms to all insur- in 2 nasi 
254 ised ill Sun Vapor 
Write for catalozue. Light Co. 
The “Sun” , Box 613, Canton, 0. 
Outshines - Licensee of the 


| Them All. ground atents for 











vapor lights. 











YOUNG PEOPLE'S CONGS oF PRAISE 


et the rice & Songs Vuit all the leo ple. 


25 cents per copy. 270 songs, new and familiar. \ 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 70 YEARS 


ENATOR George Frisbie Hoar has 

written the story of his life, which 
is published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
“Everybody who reads this book,” says 
Senator Hoar in the opening sentence 
of his introductory,. “will wonder that 
a man who ought to be able to tell so 
much has really told so little.’ But if 
the events of his long lifetime have not 
Leen specially dramatic or of such 1 
character as to excite the intense inter- 
est which attaches to the life story of 
some men, this lack is atoned for by the 
essentially American character of the 
record. 
not an explanation, defensive or other- 


In effect, his autobiography is 
wise, of one or two notable instances in 
his career (though his explanation of 
his territorial expansion ideas is an ex- 


ception), but a setting forth of the many 
undramatic but important issues in the 
history of a half century, to one side or 
the other of which he has by sturdy con- 
vietion stood committed. 
Mr. Hoar was born in 
1826. Nearly everybody in his ancestral 
line was more or less interesting in 
ways identified with the beginnings of 


Concord in 


The chapter on Boy- 
and the chapter on 
Men are among the 


our national life. 
heod in Concord 
Famous Concord 
nost delightful in the two volumes, but 
not far behind them must be reckoned 
the chapter on Harvard Sixty Years 
In 1868 Mr. Hoar was elected to 
Congress, where he has served his coun- 
Refer- 
service, Mr. 
Hoar avows that he has never cast a 


Ago. 


try uninterruptedly ever since. 
ring to this long public 


vote or done an act in legislation that 
ke did not 
and that in every instance where 


at the time believe to be 


e has opposed his party, time has justi- 


fied him, with the single exception of 
i 


The book is packed with por- 
traits of important personages, and com- 


issue. 
ing from this authoritative hand, they 
are bound to be consulted largely in fu- 
ture estimates of the men portrayed 


WASHINGTON’S YOUTH 

R. S. WEIR MITCHELL has made 

one of the most daring ventures in 
literature which has thus far been re- 
corded. He has attempted to place him- 
self in the atmosphere of Washington in 
write the 
youth as Washington would have writ- 


later life and story of his 
ten it in the form of autobiography. This 
is nOW appearing in serial form in the 
Certury, the first chapter being in the 
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April number. The impression it con- 
veys quite justifies the boldness of the 
undertaking. It is in the 
journal begun at Mount Vernon in No- 


vember, 


form of a 


1797, when, owing to various 


favoring circumstances mentioned, th 


@ 


writer has “now some small leisure to 
reflect on a life which has been too much 
one of action and of public interests to 
admit, hitherto, of that kind of retrospec- 
tion which is natural, and, as it seems to 
me, fitting in a man of my years, who 
has little to look forward to and much 
to look back upon.” 

We have so many actual examples of 
an elderly man’s reminiscences of his 
youth that the imitation.of the mere 
offers no great difficulty to a 
writer of Dr. Mitchell’s trained imagin- 
ation and practiced skill. In this case, 
however, he has not only to dramatize 


form 


a retired man of action—a Henry Es- 
mond or a Hugh Wynne—but to dram- 
atize a particular man, who is among the 
most conspicuous in the world’s history. 
He must not only write as Washington 
might have written; but think as we can 
believe Washington to have thought, and 
he must not only indicate that detailed, 
if fragmentary, memory of the incidents 
of childhood and youth that is character- 
istic of age, but must himself have ac- 
quired such a familiarity with these inci- 
dents that his record will stand the test 
of antiquarian research. 


THE MISSISSIPPI CONQUEST 

;* EDERIC AUSTIN OGG has writ- 
ten the most elaborate and reliable 
among many recent historical reviews of 
the struggle for supremacy in the Amer- 
ican interior. This volume.of 670 pages 
published by The Macmillan Company. 
tells not only the full story of the Louis- 
iana Purchase, but of the various steps 
leading up to it and the subsequent de- 

velopment of this vast territory. 
The successive steps in the opening of 
the Mississippi are carefully reviewed 
by Mr. Ogg in 


gg successive chapters 
which deal with the beginning of Louisi- 
struggle of the English and 


French for possession, the relations of 


ana, the 


the English and Spanish neighbors after 
1763, when the French colonial empire 
was overthrown, the contest for free 
navigation of the Mississippi from 1783 
to 1795, Napoleon’s acquisition of title 
to and his sale of the Louisiana country, 
the United States Congress and the 
problems of national expansion, and 
finally the era during which the Ameri 
can regime was established. 

















KINDERGARTEN METHODS IN 
TEACHING 


BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Littlefield, pastor of 


_ Milton S. f 
a Union Presbyterian church in 


New York City, has introduced into his 
Sunday School the system of teaching 
history with map modelling in sand. In 
this he is a pioneer and his school of 
four hundred pupils is the first in the 
country to apply this idea in historical 
geography. Describing a recent demon- 
stration before twenty or thirty Sunday 
School teachers, a writer in the New 
York Tribune said: 

“ “Now, map of the 
Old World,’ he says, drawing the index 
of his right hand through the sand in a 
long, swooping swirl, and then pushing 
the sand away from it to one side of the 
box. “That is the coast line of the ex- 
treme eastern end of the Mediterranean 
I drew then. Over here are the Tigris 
and Euphrates,’ and two zigzagy lines 
are ploughed through the sand. ‘Here’s 
where Abraham came from, and here’s 
the site of Babylonia. Now, down here 
is Egypt, and this is the Delta of the 
Nile’ Here a broad trench is dug with 
the thumb. 

“‘This is the coast line of Palestine. 
I’ve drawn Palestine a bit too big—it 
ought to be more like this’-—and a cou- 
ple of fistfuls of sand are shoved away 
and the outline rectified to a 
contour. ‘This straightish line is the 
Jordan, and this is the Dead Sea down 
here, and that’s the Lake of Galilee up 
there,’ excavating a little saltcellar at the 
words. 


here we have a 





smaller 


‘In that little cupshaped depres- 
sion lay Galilee; here was the country 
of Saul. 
between 


For centuries there was war 
Egypt and the kingdoms of 
Babylonia, but they always had to do 
their fighting either in this low, level 
plain right here, or else in that plain 
stretching along the shore of Palestine, 
where the big coast cities were. Why 
did they come to little Palestine to fight, 
when they were not fighting the Jews?’ 
The speaker paused and looked around 
irom one to another of his audience of 
Sunday School teachers for an answer. 
As they seemed inclined to let him do 
all the talking, he continued: ‘Well, you 
see, it’s all desert here,’ and he indicated 
with a sweep of the arm the expanse of 
sand lying between Babylonia and the 
Jordan. ‘The Babylonian and Assyrian 
armies couldn’t march through that. In- 
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stead, they followed the regular caravan 
north, so then around and 
little Palestine. Ther 
they would meet the Egyptians and have 


routes, up 
down; so, into 
it out on the great plains of Esdraelon 


There most of the great battles of the 
There the 


Napoleon 


Old Testament were fought! 
Thither 
brought his armies and fought. 

**Now, I want to ask you this: Why 
was it the Jews never expanded into a 


Crusaders fought 


great people politically? This map shows 
you. Over here’—picking out a section 
of the Holy Land and patting it up into 
a series of small mounds—‘over here, | 


What of 
Why, the Jews were hemmed in, 


Say, it is mountainous. 


that? 


very 


just as the Swiss are by their mountains 
The natural boundaries of their 
kingdom prevented them from expand- 


today. 


ing. It was mountains or desert or sea 
on every hand. 

““And then you don’t realize, proba- 
| small Palestine was. Only as 
long as from here to Albany—about 150 
miles 


ly, how 


and the Kingdom of Judah only 
half that 
miles broad. They couldn’t expand north 


distance in length and thirty 


or south, or east or west, so they had to 
expand upward. They made a kingdom 
of the spirit and gave the race three re- 
ligions.’ 

“The exhibit included also a very com- 
plete 


system of original 


a complete system of graded 


scrapbooks, 
drawings, 
studies and manual work, for the young- 
est child up to adult and 
cut work models, illustrative of an Ori- 
ental 


classes, some 


house, a sheepfold and the like, 
these latter adapted to children of from 
seven to ten—'the Mr. Lit- 


tlefield called it.” 


story age,’ 





Rev. Dr. 


a missionary in China, and for ten years 
1 


John R. Hykes, thirty years 
the active agent of the American Bible 


Society in that empire, in a recent ad- 
dress in Spri 


efield, Mass., described the 
ible distribution in 


n 
methods of B these 
words: 

“At the present time two agencies are 
employed in Bible distribution—corres- 
pondents and colporteurs. ‘Correspond- 
ents’ are missionary friends who prefer 
to have this important work under their 
own direction in their respective fields 
and 
keepers wherever practicable; 


They use their preachers chapel 


of them direct one or more native col- 


porteurs, whose salary and expenses are 
paid by the Bible 


society. 








WILDE’S 
Pigtures and Colorgrapts 


COLORGRAPHS 


These pictures are, as the title suggests, re- 
productions in color. 

The subjects have been carefully selected 
from the most famous works of the old and 
modern masters. 

The “ Colorgraphs” will at once be recog- 
nized as gems of art, for their faithfulness to 
the originals in the depth and beauty of color- 
ing brings them close to the possible limits of 
reproductive art. 

The “ Colorgraphs” are 8 x 10 inches in size, 
and each is enclosed in a neat deckle-edged 
portfolio. Price, 35 cents each. 


Wilde’s Bible Pictures 


A choice collection. Neithertime nor money 
has been spared in reproducing these pictures 
in the most artistic manner. 

We have an especially good selection illus- 
trating the Life of Christ, from the Annuncia- 
tiontothe Ascension. A child can comprehend 
a picture when words fail to appeal to him. 

Size of card, 6 x 8 inches. Price, 1 cent. 
No orders received for less than ten copies. 


Catalogue and Lists Sent Free on Request. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 














The Present Generation 


of HOUSEWIVES will no doubt remem- 


ber this picture on the wrappers around 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 





Lo 
vans ELECTRIC SonP 














THE SOAP their mothers and grandmothers used 
to always praise so highly, and which they thought 
was the cheapest and best soap made even when 


y paid to cents a bar for it 
The same soap is now sold Cents 
by all first-class grocers at a Bar 


Size of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be 
\ box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in 
every house, as it improves with age. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Sole Proprietors) 

























Asia has a 


A MYSTERY IN THE FLORAL WORLD 
continent of 


| See huge 
flora of enormous 


more 


size, and has 


probably yielded extraordinary 


genera than all the rest of the world put 
together. 
Particularly is this so 


with bulbous 


plants. First. we had the wonderful 


varieties of Japanese and Chinese lilies, 


which thrived in a meagre supply of 
Then came the Chinese sacred lily, 
at all to pro- 


its welfare, but flourished like the 


“1 
SOll. 





which required no e: 
mote 
proverbiai bay Lee i bowl of pebbles 
and water 
Asia, 


Now, however, from Central 
remarkable bulb 
title of “Mon- 


comes the 


most 


under the imperia 
arch of the East.” It was discovered 


in the course of his wanderings by a 


correspondent to a leading firm of seeds- 
men, and he lost no time in securing a 


ply and sending them home. 


a | 
In color and appearance the bulb of 
the “Monarch of the East’ resembles 


rothing so much as a 


large potato, and 
that it 
earth, sand, 
The dis- 


“The 


S reaches a 


its extraordinary property 1s 
flowers without the aid of 
ing else. 


stones, water, or anytl 


coverer of this phenomenon says: 





sheath som 


length of nearly two feet, is of a red- 


brown color, tipped with red and yellow, 


while the inner parts of the flower are 


equally brilliant.” He also adds that the 





bulb of this extraordinary plant needs 


only to be placed in a fancy saucer, with- 


out water in a warm room, when, with- 


out showing either leaves or roots, the 


flower makes its appearance, usually 


early in the year, thriving entirely upon 


——- Sw ih. 
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contained 


within the 


the nourishment 
bulb. 


As soon as the flower has faded away, 
1 


l 
and a growth appears to be coming from 


the bulb, it should be potted up in good 


soil and freely watered. Later on an 


umbrella shaped leat will be 
a stout 


in color, and 


formed on 
stalk resembling brown granite 
sometimes reaching a 


height of three feet. In autumn this 


leat fades, when the supply of water 
should be 


lessened, and as soon as 


has died off, the bulb is lifted out of the 


1 1 


soil, cleaned up, and placed in a dry con 





dition in a warm room, when the pre 


vious vear’s display will be repeated. 





MILK AS PAINT 


N USE to which skim milk, sour 
milk, buttermilk, or even whole 

ilk i t often put is paint-mak- 

it mal ib] , f th 
It Makes possiDly One OT tie 
respect 


most enduring, able, and 


pensive paints fe 





ings, says the “Worl 
It costs 


provided no great value is attached to 


than whitewash, 
the milk, and it is a question whether 
for all kinds of rough work it does not 


serve all the purposes and more of the 


ready-mixed paint, or even prime lea 


and paint mixed in the best linseed oil 
It is 
should be mixed than is to be used that 


day: Stir 





made as_ foll more 





into a gallon of 
Portland 


Venetian red-paint powder: 


three pounds of cement, and 
add sufficient 
(costing 
] 


2Food 


Itod. per pound) to impart 
color. | colored paint 


powder may be as well used. The milk 
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will hold the paint in suspension, but the 
sink to 
the bottom, so that it becomes necessary 


cement, being very heavy, will 
to keep the mixture well stirred with 4 
paddle. Six hours after painting, this 
paint will be as immovable and unaffected 
by water as month-old oil paint 

In buildings twenty years old painted 
in this manner the wood was well pre- 
writer's experience dates 


back nine years, when he painted a small 


served. The 
barn with this mixture, and the wood to- 


day shows no sign whatever of decay or 
dry-rot. The effect of such a coating 
seems to be to petrify the surtace of the 
Whole milk is better 


termilk or skim milk, as it contains more 


wood. han but- 


oil, and this is the constituent which sets 


the cement. 





PAY FARES ACCORDING TO WEIGHT 

( NE of the most interesting innova- 

tions in railway management is 
that adopted by the Rapid Transit Com- 
pany im Colorado, where passengers are 
charged according to weight Every 
ounce that travels by this railway pays 
fare, whether it is an ounce of clothing 


or of human flesh and bone. The meth- 


od of operation of this new system is 


rather difficult to picture, but Is easy 


to describe. The road is thirty miles 
long and has ten stations. At each sta- 
tion has been constructed a chute or 


passage through which each of the pas- 


sengers will reach the ticket office. In 


this chute is a turnstile which regi 





the number of the passenger ind in 
that way checks the number of the tick- 
ets issued. At the end of the chute is 
a scale on which the passenger stands 
for a moment while his weight is being 
tal ‘ are edlanc +1] I+ 
taken. In accordance with the weight 


registered by this scal 


a ticket is issued for an amount 





is regulated by the number 


he weighs. 















JOHN F. DRYDEN 


President 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Write for Particulars, Dept. .1 


Well Kesssooias and Known Well | 
Wherever Known : 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Life Insurance for the Whole Family. 





HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 
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